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We consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in being able to give 
to the readers of the Recorp three papers on Education, all written 
by men whose professional position gives to their opinions excep- 
tional significance. As United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Brown is supremely qualified to speak on the Allies of 
Education ; President Mackenzie is by heredity and by association 
with an institution which, like Hartford Seminary, has, through- 
out its history, emphasized in its instruction the missionary idea, 
singularly fitted to speak on Missionary Education ; while a unique 
interest attaches itself to the treatment of the Development of 
the Spiritual Life by a college professor whose technical training 
is in the realm of the natural sciences. 


Perhaps the most striking phenomenon of the religious con- 
sciousness of the present time is the aroused sense of the intimate 
relations of Religion and Life. Men have come to insist anew 
that the high significance of religion does not lie in its suscepti- 
bility to being formulated into a rational theology, nor in the in- 
tellectual acceptability of its formal doctrines, but in its mighty 
potency for shaping life. 


In the realm of Dogmatic Theology this mental attitude has 
revealed itself in the accent on value judgments as contrasted 
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with ontological judgments, and, under the influence of the results 
of historical criticism, has led to a new shaping of credal propo- 
sitions, and to a testing of them not so much by their metaphysical 
validity or their logical consistency as by their worth for the 
progressive development of the religious life. 


There has resulted inevitably a new emphasis on ethics and 
a new formulation of the concept of the highest good, leading 
men to accent the moral effects of religious beliefs and to criticize 
them by the way they work in individual and social demeanor. 
This is not the equivalent of Matthew Arnold’s utterance that 
conduct is three-fourths of life, nor does it mean that moralism 
is to be aimed at rather than religiousness. It is rather a new 
recognition of the power that religion has in the sphere of morals, 
and a demand that the faith shall show itself through its works. 


It is this mental attitude in everyday life, and this tendency 
in theological thinking, which in the realm of Philosophy ex- 
presses itself in winsome form, and with fine persuasiveness of 
logical arrangement in the pragmatic writings of Professor James. 
It is always the business, or if not the business the fate, of the 


philosophy of an age to make apparent to the thought of that 


age the currents of its own spiritual life. 


It is precisely this basal motive which has given currency to 
various schemes of psychic healing, usually associated with a 
more or less fully elaborated philosophy of religion. The out- 
reach of the mind for an ultimate reality, the demand of the 
moral nature for an absolute standard of right, the positing by 
natural science of an ultimate substance, have all led to the use 
of the word “ life” in a very wide sense, and to the interpretation 
of vital phenomena in terms of some sort of a Monism. 


As soon as this is done it becomes apparent that bodily life, 
bodily health, bodily comfort are not to be regarded as things 
separated and apart from the realities of the mental life. Between 
the things of thought and the things of matter there is no longer 
a great gulf fixed. The old bon mot of the professor of philosophy 
lacks appositeness when to the question as to what mind is, he 
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replied, “ Never matter,” and to the question as to what matter 
is, he added, “ Never mind.” It is felt that instead of being 
reciprocally exclusive of each other they are mutually interpreta- 
tive if not identical in nature. 

At the same time that Experimental Psychology has been 


accenting the dependence of mental states on nervous activity, 
Experimental Theology has been laying stress on the influence 


of psychic activities on physiological conditions. It is a poor 


rule that will not work both ways, and if morbid psychic states 
can be corrected by producing sound physical conditions, why 
should it not follow that morbid physical conditions are amenable 


to psychic treatment? Such is the temper of the time. 


To this mental attitude also the advances in the study of the 
History and Psychology of Religion have largely contributed. 
The place of religion as a tremendously efficient factor in the 
development of the human race is recognized as never before, 
and the recent investigations into religious psychology cooperate 
with the researches of history to bring into prominence the sig- 
nificance of the religious life as a mighty element in human 
evolution. To these causes is chiefly due the immense general 
interest which has been aroused by the efforts in various quarters 
to connect in a scientific way physical and psychical therapeutics. 


Such a movement inevitably tends to run to extremes. At one 
pole stand those who hold that psychic disorders are physical in 
origin and that therefore they should be treated by purely physical 
remedies. At the other pole are those who hold that diseases of 
the body are produced entirely by disorders of the mind and should 
be corrected by mental treatment solely. Within the realra of 
religion there are extremists who, because some diseases may be 
‘cured by the psychical agencies associated with religious faith, 
jump to the conclusion that all disease may be so cured. And some 
are even so athletic of intellect that from the same premises they 
leap to the declaration that not only the healing power of Christ, 
but also the whole range of His miraculous self-manifestation, is 
to he accounted for on the principle of mental healing plus imagi- 
native legend. 
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It is in consequence of this very confused state of the public 
mind that Hartford Seminary has instituted a course of ten 
lectures on Psychic Therapy, the first half being given by a Hart- 
ford physician who is recognized by his own profession as a high 
authority on those diseases which manifest themselves peculiarly 
in mental disorders and which have proved to be peculiarly amen- 
able to mental treatment; the second half given by Dr. McComb 
of Emmanuel Church, Boston, in which there has been estab- 
lished a successful clinic for the moral treatment of the same 


general class of patients. 


Admission to this course has been confined to physicians and 
ministers who have received tickets. Its purpose is not to stimu- 
late interest or to gratify curiosity. Neither is it to train for the 
practice of this method of healing. It aims, first, to give a clear 
understanding of what the medical and psychological sciences 
teach as to the scientific basis for the employment of mental, and 
especially of religious, remedial efficiencies; and, in the second 
place, it attempts to do something to reéstablish that intimacy 
and cordiality of codperation which once existed between the two 
professions summoned to the aid and comfort of the diseased — 
the clerical and the medical. It is hoped that this objective and 
scientific method of approach may contribute to a sounder appre- 
ciation and a truer evaluation of this remarkable movement of 
modern times, which is in such various and often contradictory 
ways emphasizing the interrelations of the physical and the 
spiritual in man. 





Modern Education 


THE ALLIES OF MODERN EDUCATION.* 


Let us take our bearings in this series of lectures. We are 
aiming at a better understanding of present-day relations between 
religion and education, with the conviction that these two must 
have to do with each other in this age after a manner different 
from that of the age before and that of the age to come; for so 
it is that “‘ God fulfills himself in many ways.” We are making 
a study of changes, and must concern ourselves with past and 
present and future. But the main thing is to understand the pre- 
sent, in order that we may do our little part to make the present 
better, and to project good tendencies rather than bad into the 


future. 
It is a serious undertaking to adjust an old work to a new 


age. In our endeavor to be true to the truth that has come down 


to us we are often puzzled and distressed to see how untrue some 
of it looks in the new lights and groupings of our time. So much 
the more debatable a thing is education, which looks always to 
the future. We are to train young people for a life which we 
have never seen. We are to prepare them for it in such way that, 
on the whole, they shall do better in it for what we have done 
for them. To those who have in them the joy of adventure, 
joined with the sense of high responsibility, there is something 
peculiarly alluring in the call to teach, whether it be to teach 
from the desk or from the pulpit or from the editor’s chair. It 
has all the zest of spiritual pioneering, for in things spiritual we 
live always on the frontier. 

But again, to review the ground we have traversed: We 
have noted the fact that organized education deals with the body 
of truth generally recognized as truth by competent scholars, or 
with the exploration of adjacent fields by well-approved methods 
of approach. Whereas religion, by comparison, even highly 





* Being the third in the series of Carew Lectures delivered in Hartford Theological 
Seminary Jan. 29—Feb. s. 
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organized religion, goes far out beyond these compact areas of 
unanimous experience, even to the utmost bound of hope and 
aspiration. We have seen that this is an age in which the tendency 
of religion to divide on varying interpretations of that larger life, 
has freest range and manifestation. Hence the rise of sects and 
minor religious groups, and even the separatism of individual 
religions to the last limit of invention. It is this sectarianism 
which strikes one as characteristic of the religion of this age. 
Yet we hold in reserve a deeper view, which must be reached 
before the end of this study, in which the change from sec- 
tarianism, already begun, must receive its due consideration. 

Over against the sectarianism of the Protestant era, in large 
measure because of the sectarianism of the Protestant era, as we 
have seen, the control of education has slipped away from the 
ecclesiastical power and into the hands of the civil power. This 
change has been accompanied by a growing sense of the primary 
importance of education, and of the essential unity of all educa- 
tional interests in a comprehensive modern education. And that 
sense of unity and responsibility has given to the educational 
institutions of this modern age a quasi-independence, a co-ordinate 
footing with the other great capital institutions of human society. 

A little thought will show that if this is a true interpretation 
of the age in which we live, the change which it records is of 
the greatest moment. It throws the relations of religion and 
education into new perspective. While it shows the problem of 
this age as standing in the closest historic continuity with the 
problem of all the ages, it shows that problem, also, as widely 
differentiated in this age from anything that historic experience 
has to offer. We find ourselves again on the frontier of human 
endeavor, and the fresh joy and danger of pioneering is offered 
to us all. ° 

So far-reaching are the consequences of the changes we have 
reviewed, that they would seem to call for a closer examination. 
Since we must adjust our most serious activities to these new 
conditions, there is urgent need that we investigate them closely 
and make no mistake about them. In this lecture, accordingly, 
I shall ask you to scan more closely those characteristics of modern 
education with which our problem is most immediately concerned. 
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[ think this will carry us into a phase of the subject very different 
from those with which we have hitherco been concerned, and our 
mode of approach must be correspondingly different. We may 
judge of individuals by finding what company they keep. He 
who goes with wise men shall be wise. So with social movements 
and human institutions: We may judge of their character and 
understand how they have come to be what they are, by learning 
what their associations are and have been. What other move- 
"ments do they parallel? What men and what ideas do they share 
with other institutions of their time? With such questions in 
mind, I am asking you to consider today the alliances and the 
allies of modern education. 

Long after the time when the care of the schools had ceased 
to be a mere branch of the ecclesiastical administration, educa- 
tion remained in close alliance with institutional religion. You 
are familiar with the many indications of this continued relation- 
ship, and of the slow dissolution of those earlier ties. The 
change has been bound up with some of the keenest human 
emotions. It has been marked by controversy, which has some- 
times gone to the length of personal violence and has found 
frequent determination in courts of law. Where the process 
has been gentler in its movements it has still been attended with 
deep misunderstandings, disappointments, and regrets. It has 
not yet reached its end, for even within the past two years some 
of the most distressing differences of its making have reached 
their culmination. The general tendency however is clear to all. 
We cannot say to what last terms it may proceed. But of this, 
I think, we may be sure that even if the old bonds shall all be 
loosed — and it may be necessary that that should be — there 
will spring up in their place new and widely different relation- 
ships, which may be better than the old. For it is the normal 
condition of the greater human institutions that they should 
not be sharply isolated the one from the others, but that each 
of them should have vital interaction upon the others. 

With rare exceptions, no man may belong to one institu- 
tion alone. And where the same men work in and through com- 
panion institutions, their lives are not divided between the two, 
but in their lives the two become as one. 
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There is one attendant circumstance of the earlier alliance 
between religion and education, at least as regards their higher 
ranges, which we must note in passing, and that is the close 
connection between theology and philosophy. In the middle 
ages, this connection was, of course, of the closest possible kind. 
In both pursuits, with all of the subtlety and freedom of dis- 
cussion which those times displayed, there was a limit set by 
external authority. In the one case it was the authority of the 
church, in the other the authority of Aristotle. The Protestant 
reformation, at least theoretically, transferred the authority in 
religion from the church to the church’s book, the Bible. In 
philosophy, spite of the invective of Luther joined with that of 
Erasmus, the dominance of Aristotle was weakened but very 
slowly. With the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, 
philosophy broke clear away from both theology and the Aristo- 
telian authority, and under Descartes, Leibnitz, and Wolff, under 
Berkeley and Hume and Kant, it proceeded to take its independent 
course. 

This free philosophy had already developed an agnostic tend- 
ency, to which attention should now be called, for it was of the 
greatest significance for nineteenth-century thought. We are 
coming to the time when natural science is, for great bodies of 
thinking men, to supplant both theology and philosophy as an 
active ally of education. In an intellectual world which was 
seriously concerned with philosophy and theology, there was 
little place for natural science. It seemed a thing too trivial, 
by comparison with the great interests of salvation and with the 
allurements of unbounded philosophical speculation, to appeal 
to thoughtful minds. Bnt now a change had come over the minds 
of men, and that change gave to the sciences of nature their foot- 
ing and their opportunity. 

Among the reported sayings of Speaker Reed is the remark 
he is said to have made to a friend with whom he visited West- 
minster Abbey. The friend declared that such great places 
of worship could not be built in our day. The reply was that 
we might build them still if we were as much afraid of the devil 
as were the old cathedral builders. This rough explanation is 
doubtless inadequate, but it has a bearing on our present dis- 
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cussion. A lessening of religious fear on the one hand, and a 
loss cf confidence in metaphysic on the other hand, — these two 
changes in prevalent conceptions removed two great hindrances 
from the pursuit of the natural sciences. Men who no longer 
felt called away to worthier and more imperative pursuits, gave 
themselves unreservedly to the study of natural phenomena. 
They were rewarded by great discoveries. Some of these were 
of practical value to mankind and all of them were stimulating 
to renewed effort in scientific research; and by the latter half of 
the nineteenth century the natural sciences had gained that great 
influence in the educational world which is a familiar fact of our 
present-day experience. 


There are three things to be noted here with reference to 
this alliance of education with natural science: it represents 
the view that all knowledge and belief is open at any time to re- 
examination ; such re-examination may be made within his own 
lifetime by any individual who has command of the necessary 
means and methods to that end; and those methods of observa- 
tion, experiment, and comparison easily compel universal recog- 


nition. In other words, it acknowledges no authority that might 
limit inquiry, and it gives free play to the most absolute in- 
dividualism and intellectualism. 

We are all witnesses of the great and beneficent extension 
of knowledge that has taken place under the scientific leading. 
The correction of age-long errors, the revelation of unlooked-for 
truths, the opening up of new fields of discovery, the mastery 
of general principles tremendously extended in the range of their 
possible application, the perfecting of new methods of inquiry 
and verification, the successful employment of these methods 
in higher ranges of thought and life where exact determinations 
had long seemed impossible, the marvellous improvement of the 
conditions of human life through the employment of new dis- 
coveries in new inventions, the spread of the scientific spirit, till 
it seems to touch every area of human interest and heighten the 
values of human life everywhere, — these are some of the ways 
through which modern science has laid hold upon the minds of 
men, and proved itself an indispensable ally of modern education. 
It is, indeed, along with one other, the most influential of the 
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newer allies on which education may depend, and we are not 
prepared to set any limit to the extension of that influence. The 
one other new ally of education with which science shares this 
serviceable preéminence, may be named, and that ally is democ- 
racy. But the democratic alliance we will consider further on. 
For the present, it is enough to consider the relation with natural 
science. 

So clearly has the science of nature proved itself one of the 
chief works of this age, so clearly has it helped the race to correct 
old errors and attain to new knowledge and power, that education 
in this age may not question its opportunity and duty to make 
the most of the scientific alliance. It is only by being scientific that 
it can do its proper work in this age. And by becoming a great 
deal more scientific than it is now, education will increase greatly 
its power to serve mankind. 

For many of our most thoughtful men it would seem that 
science has proved its right to the whole field. It has taken 
all commanding positions, and what remains may be covered 
at leisure, in detail. This was virtually the position taken by 
Mr. Spencer, nearly half a century ago. Without abating our 
loyalty to science and the scientific spirit, we may hold that 
this claim is extreme and unwarranted, that education has other 
allies than natural science, and that its other alliances are equally 
necessary to the fullness of its service. It is as necessary now as 
ever that education should hold itself clear from exclusive de- 
votion to one segment of its full-rounded responsibility. It is 
as necessary as ever that the imperfection and incompleteness of 
one relationship should be corrected by other relationships. Over 
against natural science with its method of pure, individual in- 
tellect, is set another educational resource, which makes a less 
sharply defined appeal, an appeal to the large, instinctive reach 
of the spirit of man, and which requires for adequate testing the 
cooperative criticism of successive generations. This correlate 
of natural science is art. 

This great reliance of education among some ancient peoples, 
came into fresh recognition at the time of the Renaissance. But 
so far as the schools were concerned, it was almost exclusively 
literary art with which the men of the Renaissance were occupied. 
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The teachers of the New Learning were “ poets.’’ Cicero be- 
came their authority and model. In other words, referring to 
the ancient trivium, the Renaissance had effected a shifting of 
attention from dialectic to rhetoric. In a certain way, often hard 
and repellant, but at times inspiring, literary art as art, in the 
form of the ancient classics, held a leading place in education 
down into the latter half of the nineteenth century. Though it has 
within the past generation been disturbed by the increasing in- 
terest in natural science, which has furthered the free election 
of studies and has influenced the methods of teaching in studies 
of every kind, the place which it occupies is still highly honora- 
ble. There has been added, too, the study from the standpoint 
of literary art of English and some of the modern languages. 
But this is not enough. There is needed a greater emphasis upon 
other art studies, and particularly upon studies in music and the 
pictorial arts and the principles of design. The beginnings 
already made in these fields are significant, and the promise of 
the near future is abundantly encouraging. 

It has, perhaps, been made sufficiently clear that the interest 
in art as a leading subject in education, which is put forward 
here, is not an interest merely in certain practical advantages to 
be gained by the pursuit of several and certain of the fine arts. 
There are larger pedagogic ends to be kept in view. Among 
these are the appreciation of values as paralleling the acquisition 
of facts, the cultivation of good taste as a proper accompaniment 
of intellectual insight, the setting up of fine ideals of performance 
along with severe ideals of knowledge, and other high purposes 
that will readily suggest themselves. But these, too, are not 
the main thing that we have now in view. We have been deal- 
ing with that extreme individualism which appears where ancient 
authority is supplanted by modern science, that self-sufficiency 
of present knowledge which would lead it to discount everything 
in the past and so isolate this generation from the movement 
of the ages. A deeper study of modern science would tend to 
correct this mistake. But we need also the powerful aid of this 
other ally, with its different mode of approach. 

The art which has survived the ages, comes down to our day 
with a certain acquired authority. It is not an external nor a 
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coercive authority. Its claim to respect is altogether intrinsic; 
it comes as an utterance of mankind; and it speaks, not to the 
analytic intellect alone, but to the heart and soul of a man as 
well. It does not cry nor lift up its voice, and any man may re- 
ject its word at will. It can wait for recognition by any individ- 
ual, for it has the quiet strength of generations behind it and 
its claim upon the future is secure. The man who will not hear 
its word in his youth, may find in middle age, with its lengthening 
experience, that to which the ancient work will greatly minister. 
And old age, with its more complete participation in the experi- 
ence of mankind, may find that the picture, the song, or the book 
that mankind has handed down through many centuries has now a 
message, undervalued before, that it will be very glad to receive. 

So a wisely directed study of historic art is a means of cul- 
tivating a decent respect for the opinion of mankind — not only 
of mankind our contemporaries but of mankind in all ages who 
love the good and true and beautiful. It is a steadying and 
ennobling exercise, which has power to put a man into organic 
relations with his kind. 

But even so we have not touched the deepest things which 
science and art have to offer to education, and we must turn 
now to these things, in which we shall find natural science and 
modern art to be at one. Education cannot permanently thrive 
unless there be in it elements that belong to the deeper convic- 
tions of the human spirit. It must find escape from what is 
temporary and mechanical and centered in the narrower self, 
out into purposes that open toward the larger life, that have in 
them warmth and inspiration. It is because science and art do 
not fall short of this higher test that they may be welcomed with- 
out reserve into the educational fellowship and alliance. 

The best that natural science brings is not its large generali- 
zations nor even its perfected method, though these are incal- 
culably precious possessions of our civilization. Better even 
than these is its unqualified and absolute devotion to truth. 
While scholars in all ages have been lovers of truth and many 
of them have suffered for it and some of them have died for it, 
among the great scientists of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies this ancient spirit has appeared in a new form. There is 
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among them an ardent following after even the faint leadings 
of actuality, an openness to objective evidence, an exercise of 
suspended judgment, a readiness to change the most cherished 
beliefs when truth is found to be on the other side, which marks 
a new development of the scientific spirit. This impartiality and 


courage, this industrious sifting of evidence, that the true line 


may be drawn where the line should be, is closely allied to the 


character of the righteous judge upon the bench. It is inter- 
woven with that supreme bond of human society, the principle 
and practice of justice between man and man. We can hardly 
estimate its power for the betterment of both the social and the 
individual life. He that finds himself mistaken and acknowl- 
edges himself mistaken is greater than he who wins in con- 
troversy. And he who cares more to know the truth than to 
support his thesis, however great the value that thesis may 
have for him and for his party, that man already is far on the 
way to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Now, the same spirit that dominates modern science at its 
best, reveals itself again in modern art. I am aware of the 
pitfalls that lurk in that word of many meanings, realism. Yet 
I would venture to say that the characteristic note of the best 
art of this age is the note of reality. “ Beauty is truth; truth, 
beauty.” And the nobler realism of modern art is cutivated with 
the enthusiasm of a moral purpose. There are pitfalls, too, 
a-plenty in any attempt to carry the language of morals over 
into the realm of art. But the highest art can never be wholly 
separate from moral considerations. If it were, it would be an 
isolated concern, and no true part of human life. Fully in- 
terpreted, the very watchword, “art for art’s sake,” is a moral 
principle; and the more surely the petty, the obvious, and the 
immediate of morals is excluded from high works of art, so 
much the more inevitably do they serve an ultimate moral end. 

In modern science and in much of modern art, there is in- 
sistence upon the outward aspect of things, which may be 
expressed as fact. It is clear that such realism may easily stop 
at a shallow naturalism. It may lose itself in externals and 
remain content with the surface of the universe. If this were 
the definition of realism in our time, we should have no use for 
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either the word or the idea in the present discussion. But for 
the nobler spirits of our time, the demand for reality on the 
surface of things is but the beginning of a demand for reality 
beneath the surface and throughout the search. We look for 
reality in externals as an assurance of good faith. We doubt 
whether our scientist or artist will be true in the greater things 
unless he show regard for truth in the lesser things. So truth in 
color, in texture, and in action, truth in data carefully gathered 
through observation and experiment, these are held to be the 
indispensable preliminaries or accessories of artistic composition 
or scientific theory, which shall carry us then far into the heart 
of things and there reveal the larger truth with the same con- 
science and fidelity. 

So it appears that the thing of greatest worth that these two 
allies bring to the support of modern education, is their moral 
elevation. They both serve a moral end, though in diverse ways 
and in mutually complementary ways. There is no field of human 
endeavor in which their tonic influence may not be felt. The 
alliance of education with art is not yet consummated. While 
such an alliance has persisted in a narrow form through many 
generations, its anticipated expansion is only well begun. The 
connection on the other hand between education and modern 
science, though a much more perfect union can easily be fore- 
seen, may be regarded as already an accomplished fact.- The 
great companion fact is the alliance of education with democracy. 
This, too, is still far from being a fact completed ; but the union is 
securely established and its earlier results we may already see. 

We have examined the process by which an education for all 
of the people has expanded upward into the higher education, 
till all grades and kinds of school have become measurably open 
to all. This result has been brought about through a long propa- 
ganda, which has spread to many lands. It has been carried 
forward by the most diverse agencies. Its course has been at- 
tended with high enthusiasms. So great a movement could 
hardly be without the steadying force of some great moral ear- 
nestness. I think we shall find that a moral purpose has been the 
strength of this movement; and that that moral purpose is bound 
up with the higher realism, the demand for unabated truth, 
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which has been a moving force, and a guiding star of modern 
science and art. For, after all, it is not the clamor of great 
masses of the poor for good things they desire, which has led 
to this great extension of educational opportunity. It is rather 
the growth of humanitarian spirit which has made this great 


change possible. It is a growing conviction that the demand of 


the oppressed for equal opportunity is a demand reinforced by 
right. And that conviction, in turn, is joined with the rising 
demand for the truth concerning every class and group of our 
society. We have here, in modern form, the spirit that held 
nothing human to be foreign to itself; the spirit that would call 
nothing common nor unclean. The very essence of democracy 
is that evefy man should really care to understand all of his 
neighbors. Herein is the strength of the rising science of sociol- 
ogy. Here, too, is the explanation of the social settlement and 
all manner of codperative movement for the betterment of human 
life. The spirit of these movements can hardly be guessed from 
a distance. They have in them a wealth of devotion to purely 
human ends. They find every mode of social life, from highest 
to lowest, but chiefly in its lower and simpler phases, full of in- 
terest and value. 

So the realism of social life is the spirit of democracy, which 
makes its warm, human call for equal opportunity to all man- 
kind; and modern education has been enriched by what that 
democratic spirit has brought into the schools. 

Three great allies of modern education: And how diverse 
are the aids which they have brought! Yet one modern spirit 
is in them all, and all of them rise to the high regions of moral 
thought and purpose. It is there that they find their greatest 
distinction and the finest essence of their power. This modern 
age is putting much of its highest thought into moral themes. 
At its best it is chiefly concerned with the problem of righteous- 
ness. The schoois in which religion is not taught are none the 
less engaged, in one way and another, with this over-shadowing 
problem of our time. How shall this modern world make way 
for righteousness? Democracy, art, and science, — what have 
these to teach concerning righteousness? Is there any doubt as 
to the greatness of the theme? Can our education ever be a 
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trivial or mechanical occupation, when its objective, through 
all studies, methods, and disciplines, is such a theme as this? 

It is with such an education that the newer relations of religion 
are to be established. Even those who mourn the necessary 
changes, the strict and wholesome separations of our day, must 
realize that our great, new world-institution of education jis 
engaged in a work the loftiness of which can but command re- 
spect from the ancient world-institution of religion. With the 
newer realism, even, the religion of the modern world finds itself 
strangely conjoined. For the religious freedom of our time, 
under which the great development of sectarianism has been 
possible, what is it but the unrestricted effort of religious men, 
by all means at their hand, to draw as near as possible to the 
simple truth of religion! Looked at in this way, sectarianism 
has a glory of its own. And while it has rendered the old rela- 
tions of religion with education impossible of continuance, it 
may have prepared the way for new relationships, more accordant 
with the modern spirit, and more useful to our modern life. 

May it not even be that the modern call for righteousness, 
the ethical spirit found in science, art, democracy, and education, 
is in fact coming to be the dominant element in religion itself; 
and that these allies are working out, unconsciously, far-reaching 
transformations, in which religion, too, shall have its share, and 
on which it shall return, when these changes shall have had their 
way, with an unhindered tide of reciprocal benefits? The ques- 
tion opens up a new vista, so far as this discussion is concerned. 
It is to this part of the discussion that your attention will be in- 
vited in what is to be the closing lecture of this course. 

ELMER ELLsSwortH Brown. 
Washington, D. C. 





Spiritual Development 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPIRITUAL FORCES* 


You have asked me to address you on the important subject 
of “ What is needed to develop spiritual forces today.” 

You have probably purposely chosen a teacher of physics, 
like myself, because you are under the very reasonable im- 
pression, that I belong to the class of men whose minds are 
necessarily engaged with more or less material phenomena, or 
at any rate with that part of human experience which appeals to 
us as concrete and objective. And one whose interests are 
identified with material phenomena must represent, fairly accu- 
rately, the spiritual status of the average thinking man in this 
intensely concrete, practical age of ours. I therefore take it for 
granted that you want from me the layman’s point of view, and 
expect you will give any of my suggestions about the same con- 
sideration as that which a physician would give to the ideas of 
his patient, namely : regard them as throwing light on the case and 
not necessarily to be acted on. I cannot hope to advise men whose 
whole training has been directed toward solving the problem under 
discussion, but I can, at least, attempt to diagnose my own case, 
and what I believe to be the case of a majority of business and 
professional men today. 

For we may be said to be roughly divided into two classes: 
men who deal with facts that appeal more or less directly to the 
senses, as Opposed to the men whose temperament and training 
fit them for an appreciation of that more transcendental region 
of human experience which may be characterized as the spirit- 
ual. And I will try to deal with a single phase of this many-sided 
question, as it applies to the man of affairs. 

When a layman has his mind directed to such a problem as 
this, the thing that strikes him most forcibly is the widely differing 
degree with which the people around him are gifted with spiritual 
insight or force. He sees one man, quite an average man, possibly 
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even an ignorant man, who in some way draws great draughts 
of spiritual strength through his ability to lay hold of the subtler 
influences of his inner life. And he sees another one, perhaps 
more mentally alert, more suggestive of individual force and 
influence, upright in character as men go, but showing a lack 
of spiritual development; a meagre, barren spiritual nature; so 
that it is hard to imagine him praying, for instance, or in any way 
influenced by the intangible higher life. To such a man the 
phenomena of the unseen are as far away and as unreal as are 
the phenomena of radio-activity to an Australian bushman. 

Education and environment have of course much to do in 
making such differences; but our receptivity in spiritual matters 
may be said to be a good deal like our love for music. What 
is a source of the most exquisite esthetic delight to many fails to 
awaken the least responsive thrill in so many more. Some are 
born with an ear, others are not. I hope you will not think | 
am belittling the theme by comparing the spiritual side of our 
nature with a musical ear. In many respects the analogy is a 
striking one, but, in emphasizing it, we must be careful to keep 
in mind the great fundamental difference — Music is but one 
door of appeal to our esthetic sensibility ; if that door is shut we 
may gain a love and knowledge of the beautiful through many 
others; such as poetry, painting, beauty in nature, etc. But the 
spiritual side of our organism is so comprehensive, that .if this 
door is shut all the other parts of our being are starved and 
stunted, if indeed they develop at all. 

There is, however, one striking point of similarity which 
justifies this music analogy. Music appeals to emotions that 
are mainly ineffable. And the most exalted, perhaps even all, 
spiritual emotions are so too. The joy of such experiences can- 
not be told, much less written, and we who know them too little, 
wonder at the great resources of power to be drawn on in those 
exalted communings with the God of the Universe. 

3ut granted that we may not all achieve such lofty heights 
of spiritual experience as are given to a few to attain; even 
granted a nature intensely utilitarian and matter-of-fact, an 
every-day, unemotional, uninspired nature: is it possible to cul- 
tivate the spiritual force of such a person? Is he not too common- 
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place? too grossly material for the finer perceptions that go 
with the things of the spirit? Most assuredly not. I believe that 
every man, whose desire is single-minded enough, can educate 
his spiritual nature and so put himself in communication with the 
Almighty,— just as a violin string, when exactly tuned, will 
vibrate in unison with the great organ’s tone. The response may 
be feeble, and the violin not a Stradivarius, but just a plain fiddle, 
still the response is there, and as far as it goes, it is a true res- 
onance. 

Again making use of the musical analogy, a person born 
without musical appreciation can never be a great performer or 
composer, but he may unquestionably so train and develop him- 
self, that he can lay hold on the treasures of the musical worid 
and so add an important source of pleasure to his other resources. 
This indeed is my own experience. A love of the best com- 
posers as opposed to ragtime is only the result of my determined 
effort to understand and enjoy at least some of the sensations 
that are so thrilling to the really musical. 

I admit that one occasionally meets people who seem almost 
soulless; it is hard to imagine their personality having sufficient 
vitality to persist in another existence. One tries in vain to find 
some sensitive chord that will vibrate in response to spiritual ap- 
peal, but it would be rash indeed to say that no such chord existed. 
There are many examples of such apparently soulless persons 
being suddenly awakened to spiritual life, by an inrush of 
power coming through some unsuspected avenue, and they may 
even develop a nature of the exalted type I have referred to. 
Such extreme cases can, however, never be common, and over- 
whelming awakenings should not be made the foundation of any 
theory or mode of activity; they are the exception, and merely 
serve to show that we have no right to call any one soulless. 

There are, then, people whose natural development tends 
toward great spiritual force. And there are others who, either 
by gradual, slow development or by sudden experience, can gain a 
certain degree of this force. So the real point at issue is this: 
How are we, the less spiritually endowed, to develop this side of 
character in ourselves, in the children we are bringing up, and in 


the men and women around us ? 
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You see I do not ask how to increase our spiritual force, for 
if the door is opened, the force flows in and vitalizes the soul into 
a power of its own. The question is therefore not so much how 
to make our force greater, but rather how to get more of it. It 
is the passive rather than the active attitude, and it is in this idea 
of passivity or rather receptivity that the solution seems to lie. 

If you wished to develop a child’s appreciation of music would 
you tell him to go and learn the rules of harmony and read the 
biographies of the composers? Certainly not. You would tell 
him to listen, listen, always listen, and in time the great melodies 
would search out his very soul. 

It is so, too, in the realm of the spirit. The more crowded a 
man’s time is with nerve-destroying duties, the more his attention 
is directed to material things, the more he needs to /tsten, to 
counteract the ossifying tendency of our too active, too crowded 
life. 

In the onrush and din of business, of every-day cares, of all 
sorts of obligations and crosses, we have no time to stop and hear 
“the still small voice.” 

Elijah’s lesson on the mountain is the lesson that should be 
preached from every pulpit in our country more than any other, 
until we come to realize how impossible it is to grow spiritually 
while the business whirlwind continually roars its mighty blast in 
our ears, and the fire of daily cares scorches and dries up the deli- 
cate organs that should be tuned to hear “ the voice.” 

Is the case any better with the children? We send them early 
to school, where they are bewildered by a complexity of interests 
and diversions in accordance with the modern fad that the child 
should never realize he is working; their responsive natures are 
often strung to the breaking point, and we see many overwrought, 
excitable children, nervous little wrecks ; or else what is more com- 
mon, the hardening process sets in early, just as the callous spot 
forms on the hand chafed by rope or oar, and, in order to arouse 
the child’s, or growing boy’s interest, we have to apply the most 
powerful stimulants, just as the jaded palate requires chutney, or 
Stilton cheese: or the reader of the yellow journal is bored by 
everything that is not murder and sudden death. 

Then we send our children to Sunday school and fondly hope 
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that a knowledge of the Bible will awaken their spiritual nature, 
when numbers and nature study did not. And how often the 
hope is vain! It is like the theory of counterpoint to the unmusi- 
cal. The facts are learned, the beautiful passages studied, but 
if the inner ear is closed what has been accomplished? Surely 
not an awakening of spiritual force. Other things perhaps, many 
valuable lessons learned no doubt, but not the opening of the 
inner ear. One might be able to recite most of the Bible by heart 
and still be utterly deaf to the inner message it brings. 

Please do not think I wish to discourage such effort as re- 
ligious instruction ; it is of vital importance, and we are only just 
beginning to appreciate the value of presenting the facts on which 
our faith is founded, in a way that appeals both to reason and 
heart. But I seem to feel in the very air of the Sunday school, the 
same seething mental unrest of our crowded life. Our watchword 
has come to be “ Education,” the cure for all ills. Are men dis- 
satisfied, educate them; are they vicious, educate them; are they 
scoffers and atheists, educate them; are they lacking in business 
integrity, educate them. 

But education is no such universal specific. As a teacher my- 
self, I hope I do not underestimate its value, but I feel convinced 
that we rely too much on schools and colleges and libraries in a 
spirit of satisfied content as if nothing more were humanly possi- 
ble after they are built. 

Education may mean no more to a man than a pack strapped 
to his back, of useless impedimenta. It is then in no sense a part 
of himself and has not altered his real character by an iota. And 
this is true in religious as well as secular instruction; bible study 
may be as undeveloping as the most dry-as-dust study of the 
school men of the past. A knowledge of facts or principles never 
yet made a man great or noble or religious. 

What is to be done then, if education is not the solution? The 
answer is easy, but whether it can be achieved or not is another 
matter. We must cultivate in our children, in our neighbor, in 
ourselves, a spirit of greater mental quiet; we must discourage 
new cofnplexities in our lives, not encourage them. Our grow- 
ing children must have fewer interests, fewer excitements; they 
must learn the lessons that come only in solitude, they must 
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not be driven from one task to another, however diverting, 
till their minds are in a whirl. They must do fewer things and do 
them better. At a later period in college, we should discourage 
too many societies, too many activities, too continual social life. 
So insistent are the social claims of college today, that the very 
learning of lessons is mostly done in groups of three or four, 
and the development that comes from lonely hours with oneself, 
or with the mind of some great author, is growing increasingly 
difficult of attainment in our crowded college dormitories. 

In active life the same principle holds good, but its enforcement 
grows still more difficult. Sunday is no more a day when quiet is 
encouraged, in fact the average man is so repelled by the partly 
enforced relaxation of the day, that he is often at his wits’ end to 
provide new means of killing time through the long hours when 
the note of the ticker or the whirr of machinery does not help 
benumb the excitement of his overwrought nerves. I do not ad- 
vocate a return to nature, or the “simple life”’ in the familiar 
sense ; we have irretrievably passed those Arcadian pastures ; but, 
I do affirm, that unless, as a nation, we learn to stop occasionally 
and give ourselves a chance to get into that state of mental calm 
and equilibrium which is so essential to true growth, we cannot 
expect to become really great in the sense of leaving a lasting im- 
print on the ages. For the duration of this imprint will inevi- 
tably, in the last instance, depend on the nature of our spiritual 
force as a nation. 

How to achieve this aim is another question. I have no plan 
to suggest, except in a very general way: that those who are in- 
terested in education in all its forms, whether from the pulpit, 
the lecture room, or the newspaper, should tirelessly oppose the 
too great complexity of our day, and, instead of joining the throng 
of excited hustlers, urge more repose, more quiet, more chance to 
listen to the divine voice. 

We hear so much, nowadays, about the importance of being 
energetic, of absorbing as much of the spirit of the times as possi- 
ble, of being intensely American, etc. There is no need to preach 
such doctrines in our country; the danger lies the other way, of 
being too energetic, too much of the present, too narrowly Amer- 
ican. The spirit of education should not boast its timeliness; if 
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it is not at least a generation ahead of its time it has not much 
claim on our respect; and it often happens that the spirit of a gen- 
eration ahead is like the spirit of three generations ago; progress 
is like a spiral rather than a straight line, and, if our time lies on 
the same side of it as that of a past epoch, it is no reason to 
believe that we have not advanced. 

| make this remark because here and there are to be seen symp- 
toms of a new appreciation of the simpler principles that made the 
foundation of our forefathers’ education, and a tendency to re- 
turn to them with a broader application of their inherent good. 
There was much good in the patient obedience to plain every-day 
tasks without the modern need always to be diverted and stimu- 
lated, that made for that very mental poise for which this plea is 
urged. 

It is not a question of what is taught, but the spirit in which 
we teach it ; that is the vital question at the root of the whole mat- 
ter, and in helping the young generation entrusted to us into a 
calmer, broader spiritual plane by giving them a less exciting, less 
confusing rearing, we shall ourselves be coming under the influ- 
ence of these spiritual life-giving forces; and conversely, if we 
would give our children the needed soil for spiritual growth we 
must ourselves live the calmer mental life or our efforts will be 
vain. 

There is ample testimony in the history of the world, that it is 
not out of turmoil and excitement, but out of quiet and peace that 
the great spirits and teachers of all time have come, and even the 
great workers have needed a background of mental calm before 
they could do their work. The Hebrew prophets retired into the 
wilderness and from there returned with their messages. Christ 
went up into the mountains to pray, and I believe I am right in 
saying that after beginning His ministry, He never slept in the 
city, but sought the full repose of solitude and open country. It 
is a trite saying that from the country comes the nation’s strength, 
but it is a true one that cannot be repeated too often. Men like 
Lincoln, for example, or Emerson, could not have grown up into 
that for which they stood with the unceasing roar of a city about 
them during their years of development. We cannot all live in the 
country, but if we recognize that the soul needs peace and time to 
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know itself and its Maker, even in the business man’s unrestful 
life, the calm of mental and spiritual quiet can be acquired. Let 
this be accomplished and I have very little fear but that the spirit- 
ual forces will flow in abundantly, and their influx will mark a 
period of nobility in public office, high-minded integrity in busi- 
ness, largeness of thought in science, beauty and truth in letters 
and art, that the world has never dreamed of. Let us seize on any 
means, any device, that contributes to greater simplicity in our too 
complex life; more time for thought, the thought that leads to 
meditation, and finally to the true vehicle of spiritual force, the 
spirit of prayer. 

Trinity College, Henry A. PERKINS. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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THE PLACE OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN 
THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 


I 
THE NEED OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 


The study of the New Testament shows that, in spite of the 
explicit teaching of Jesus, the first Apostles and their followers 
required gradual enlightenment as to the relation of the Gospel 
to the world. In the Acts of the Apostles we find an account of 
the successive and often difficult steps by which they were brought 
to a living apprehension of the fact that the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ is offered to all men, and that the Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone who accepts it, of every 
race. At first the spreading of the Gospel was a simple and 
natural process. The missionary enthusiasm of the earliest dis- 
ciples was, of course, stimulated by the very fact that to believe 
in Christ involved, in most cases, separation from past family and 
social connections. In such circumstances almost every believer 
became an active missionary. As the Church passed from land to 
land and rooted itself in all the great cities of the Roman Empire, 
as well as in many a rustic region, its rapid growth was due not 
merely to the work of the traveling preachers, but of the private 
members of these churches. But that early rate of increase was 
not maintained. Readers of the history of the Church are aware 
that it took long centuries to cover even Europe with the Christian 
name and life. Missionary work eastward into Asia, which at 
first seems to have spread over wide regions but which took 
hold deeply only in a few districts, was suddenly and swiftly 
repelled, and almost swept out of existence, by the tremendous 
tides of Mohammedan enthusiasm. When. Mohammedanism had 


*An Address delivered at the First International Convention held under the 
direction of the Young People’s Missionary Movement, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 10-12, 
1908. 
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penetrated into southeastern Europe and had covered northern 
Africa with its desolation, Christianity was locked, as it were, 
into the continent of Europe. Eastward it could not go, as the 
futile Crusades abundantly proved, and westward, of course, 
there only lay the vast and untracked Atlantic Ocean. 

But within Europe the mighty work of creating a Christian 
civilization was carried slowly on. What the Christian spirit has 
to do in order to reconstruct social life, what fierce enemies it has 
to contend with, how easily they seem to paralyze its own powers, 
even for whole generations ; how, on the other hand, it gradually 
and irresistibly permeates all classes, transforming their con- 
ceptions of human experience and human destiny — all that, the 
long history abundantly sets forth. Imperfectly as even Europe 
has been Christianized, and divergent as are the conceptions of 
Christianity which are held by the various races and sects of that 
continent, we must yet recognize the fact that Christianity has 
crushed every other form of religion out of existence. In Europe 
and North America this religion alone holds the field. So far as 
western society is moulded by religious ideals and religious faith 
they are the ideals revealed to man’s conscience and heart in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ, and that faith in the living God 
which He made possible. When, therefore, the era of modern mis- 
sions arose, when European and American Christianity in the be- 


ginning of last century confronted the vast heathen world, the work 
of winning that world for Christ had become a different kind of 
work from that which faced the Church in its youngest days in 
Europe. This missionary enthusiasm was indeed the outcome of 


the Reformation, that is, of the effort to return to the primitive 
ideal of the Gospel. But no return of the spirit of man to an 
earlier standpoint is possible in more than a partial measure. We 
may return for inspiration, for the recovery of fundamental prin- 
ciples that have been lost; but we cannot return to earlier con- 
ditions of social and political life, nor to earlier methods of con- 
certed action. Hence the modern missionary movement, while 
drawing its inspiration from a recovery of the original principles 
of the Gospel, has yet been forced to adopt new methods and to 
work from an entirely new basis. 

That basis we must ever remember is nothing less than the 
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whole of a Christian civilization. Imperfect as the civilization of 
Europe and America still is, filled with moral anomalies, it yet has 
been largely moulded by the sense of responsibility to God and 
the authority of Christ. Its science, its philosophy, its art, even 
where they deny or seem to deny the Christian faith, yet owe 
much of the best in them to that very faith. To carry Christianity, 
threfore, to the heathen world in the nineteenth century was not 
to carry the solitary grandeur of the cross of Jesus, but to carry 
with it the age-long fruits of that cross in the civilization of the 
western world. This fact has indeed largely and inevitably modi- 
fied the method of foreign missions, but I believe that it must 
enormously increase the rapidity with which Christianity shall 
win the vast realms of the East and of the African continent. It 
is now not merely a spiritual force pushing a superior civiliza- 
tion from below, as it were, as when a few Christian Jews set 
out to win the Roman Empire. It is now the case of a great 
and highly developed civilization working not only in religion, 
but with all its other gifts and powers, to lift to its level those 
who have lived throughout their history both under poorer reli- 
gious ideals and poorer social institutions. 

Here I may note two of the changes in methods which these 
facts have forced upon the modern church. In the first place, the 
work is being done not by solitary traveling preachers, moving 
from place to place, but by the establishment of Christian homes 
and Christian social institutions. This, of course, has thrown the 
matter of their support back upon the Church as a whole. It was 
one thing for the Philippian Church to send occasional gifts to 
the Apostle Paul or to others of those who gave their lives to the 
preaching of the Gospel. It is quite another thing today to sus- 
tain the life of many thousands of households who have given 
themselves, in distant lands, to the same sublime task. In the 
second place, the modern work is thus made dependent upon the 
co-operation of all the private members of the churches. Both 
their gifts and their prayers, their intelligent co-operation in 
counsel and in direction, are needed, that these households in far- 
off lands, organized as a spiritual army of Christ, may be con- 
stantly replenished and may carry on their warfare not only with 
devotion but with wisdom and with power. That is to say, modern 
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missions have become the task of the whole Church. The move- 
ment must spring from, the work must rest upon, the intelligence, 
the faith, the enthusiasm of all who have professed the name of 
Christ and entered into the fellowship of His Church. This is a 
new ideal such as was hardly present to the Church in any earlier 
century in more than the dimmest fashion. Today it stands before 
the mind of every congregation as part of the burden of their 
Christian confession. They know, or they ought to know, that 
they make that confession and receive the blessings which follow 
it, not merely that they themselves may be trained for heaven, but 
that they may become members in a mighty and wonderful organ- 
ization, destined to change the face of the world. 

I need not stay to argue that this marvelous and inspiring 
conception of a human spiritual task demands not only a strong 
faith and a sacrificial spirit, but a fair and sound knowledge of 
the facts of the case. Enthusiasm without knowledge is blind. 
It is the mother of fanaticism, of inhuman blunders, of narrowness 
and bitterness of spirit. The enthusiasm of the Christian Church 
must be not only powerful but enlightened. Thus only can it be 
both genial and passionate, both calmly intelligent and deliberately 
sacrificial, both filled with the zeal that savors of intolerance in 
regard to all real opposition, and yet filled with the sympathy 
which frees the intolerance from all cruelty, all harshness of judg- 
ment, all selfishness of action. There is such a thing as a tolérance 
which is the betrayal of self, and an intolerance which ends in 
the salvation of others. We recoil from many blunders and crimes 
which the church has committed in the name of Christ. We know 
now that zeal for the Gospel of Christ must not be translated 
into contempt or cruelty towards any human beings anywhere. 
But on the other hand we must beware lest our generosity become 
the tolerance of falsehood and sin, lest our charity weaken our 
central conviction that Christ is the Redeemer of the world, and 
that His Gospel must replace every other form of religion. It 
needs a wide and sympathetic knowledge of history and of men, 
aye, even of the Gospel itself, ere the mass of Christians can 
master the secret of this attitude in which zeal is united with kind- 
ness, and the absolute, the universal authority of the Christian 
faith is uttered in unfaltering accents with unfailing love. 
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II 
THE METHODS OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 


When, one hundred years ago, the evangelical churches 
undertook the work of foreign missions, it was found necessary 
by the missionaries to maintain connection with their home 
churches. This they did by means of reports which they made, 
more or less regularly and elaborately, to the Boards or Societies 
which had given them their commission. These again, in order 
to maintain interest and to win support, published extracts from 
these reports and other material bearing upon the enterprise. 
Thus arose the vast host of missionary magazines, some of which 
stand in the front rank of religious periodical literature, whether 
we regard their literary excellence, their stores of information, 
or their historical significance. For many years it was left to 
the individual pastor to use these periodicals with their rich 
material in his own congregation as he saw fit. Where the pastors 
were full of zeal, the information regarding the foreign work was 
made interesting and stimulating. Where the pastor himself had 
no zeal, the church remained uninformed and cold, even although 
individual members might be deeply interested in the work. With 
the progress of time, it has become evident that much more is 
needed than this haphazard method of conveying scraps of infor- 
mation regarding the progress of missionary labor. If it is a 
task at all, then in these modern times, as I have pointed out 
above, it must be accepted as a task of the whole church; and if 
it is to be veritably the achievement of the whole church, then 
methods must be found for bringing the facts home to the intelli- 
gence and to the heart of every individual Christian man. 

It would obviously be impossible, in such an address as this, 
to deal exhaustively with the various methods which may be 
employed in missionary education. For the details must differ in 
every denomination, and within the same denomination there may 
be divergences between one district of the country and another, or 
between one congregation and a neighboring congregation. But 
in the main, the following facts may be taken as fundamental: 

1. In the first place, the pastor stands here, as in everything 
else, upon a pinnacle of opportunity and of power. No great 
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enthusiasm can be aroused without his deep sympathy and co- 
operation, and indeed, it is seldom that a church can be found, 
any of whose organizations are maintained in efficiency without 
the oversight of the pastor. Hence, regarding missionary educa- 
tion, he must be himself both intelligent and enthusiastic, de- 
termined that his people shall enjoy all the rich benefits of 
evangelical zeal as well as carry all its responsibilities. But 
while he may thus supervise the work of others, there is much he 
can do himself. Even without conducting a formal class and 
using a text book, he may, in his pulpit ministrations, do more 
than any class can do in the way of firing the enthusiasm of his 
people. I am convinced that’ there are few cases where the 
preacher ought to spend much time in merely giving missionary 
Statistics or geographical or sociological information. That 
ought to be done in the classes organized for the purpose. The 
preacher’s work is even more important than that. It ought to 
consist in so constantly presenting and urging the Gospel that 
its universal, its world-wide significance and destiny may be kept 
before the minds of his people. This he can do in several ways: 
chiefly, as I believe, by the very form in which he presents the 
message of the divine mercy, and the range of the power of our 
Saviour, and the universal presence and influence of the Spirit 
of God. This he may do in such a fashion as, on the other hand, 
to awaken the sense of the world’s need. He may speak of the 
needs of the soul, not merely as he must often do in relation to 
his own parish, but quite as often in relation to humanity, to the 
world as a whole, for it is the world’s need of God that brought 
God’s grace to the earth. If the minister is saturated with these 
convictions and fired with these emotions, his people will be raised 
to heights from which the whole enterprise of the church lies 
stretched out in its full extent and in its grandeur. Oftentimes the 
pastor will find it possible to draw illustrations from the history of 
missions. He will speak of them not as if they were some ex- 
traordinary or temporary and foreign movement, but as naturally 
and simply as he would speak of persons and events in his own 
country, or in his own parish. He will so describe these that 
the sense of human unity will be kept alive, and the gates of 
human sympathy will be kept open. One method which many 
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have employed with great power is that of lecturing frequently, 
if not regularly, from the field of missionary biography or from 
striking incidents in modern missionary history. What can be 
more marvelous than the story of the martyrdoms of Madagascar, 
the conversion of Uganda within a generation, the trarisforma- 
tion of many a Pacific island, the romance of American mission- 
ery education in Turkey, as well as the more striking and more 
widely known march of the Christian faith among the great 
civilizations of the Orient! There is in all these directions a 
range of reading for the pastor and a range of instruction for the 
people, than which nothing can be more humanly interesting nor 
more religiously powerful. 

2. But the work of the pastor must be supplemented by other 
efforts, and these naturally will take the form of regular teaching. 
Here again different methods may be adopted. Special classes, 
confined to the study of the missionary cause, may be formed, or 
this study may be made a part of the work at certain periods of 
the year, which the classes carry into other fields during the rest 
of their time. There are many ways in which this formal and 
steady task of instruction may be carried out, but the great 
matter is that it should be carried out somehow. The problem 
before the church today is, through whom? 

We know that in the region of Sunday-school work there is 
at present a widespread and ever growing demand for better 
equipped teachers. The Sunday-school world is awake with a 
new enthusiasm, to new visions of its splendid service, and the 
churches are everywhere asking themselves by what means they 
can increase the intelligence, the efficiency of those who teach 
their children. The same problem must confront the church in 
the matter that is before us now. By what means shall teachers 
be themselves taught? By what means shall they be induced 
to maintain their own missionary zeal? Who can expect the 
many thousands who are needed for this work to arise spon- 
taneously and discover for themselves the literature which they 
need, and pass themselves through the training without which 
they cannot train others? Evidently we are at the birth of a 
movement that must spread gradually —let us hope also rap- 
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idly — over the country. But it needs powerful labor of already 
powerful institutions to secure the desired rate of progress. And 
here, therefore, we must turn to the central organizations of each 
denomination. Each has its Board or Association or Committee 
on Foreign Missions, as on Home Missions. Each denomination 
of course, has many other Boards, and all these Boards are 
clamorous for intelligent support from the people of the churches, 
and ultimately it may be necessary that they should all or nearly 
all do some educational work. It is evident that the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Board have the first claim, as the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel is the first duty of the church. This duty 
should stand before fine buildings, ornate services, or expensive 
and luxurious appointments for ourselves. The Missionary So- 
cieties or Boards have it already within their power to guide the 
work which must result in the increase of their own life and in- 
fluence. Upon them we must all depend for the control and 
direction of the educational processes of the church in regard 
to missions. No outsider can do what they can do in the 
guidance of readers, in the instruction of teachers. I believe 
that this department, where it does not already exist, must be 
added to the working Home Department of every Missionary 
Board. Sunday-school Societies cannot possibly do this unless 
they are themselves inspired and held to high enthusiasm by 
some organic connection with the missionary boards. The latter 
may shrink from a new task with possibilities of drain upon their 
energy that seem at present so vast, but the very greatness of 
the task is an indication alike of its potency and of its necessity. 


Ill 
THE TOPICS OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 


But someone may say, “ Is there really enough of a field to 
constitute missionary instruction a department of church educa- 
tion? Cannot the whole thing be exhausted in a few general 
lessons, and then in the use of a few easily read guide books to 
the different fields of the missionary world?” Let me try to 
indicate, as briefly as possible, what may constitute the main de- 
partments of class work on missions, and I think you will see 
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that the whole deserves the dignified title of Missionary Educa- 


tion. 
i. First, a thorough study of this subject must include a 


study of Christianity as, above all others, the missionary religion. 
Some questions ought to be asked and answered regarding other 
religions that have spread beyond the boundaries of one race or 
country and have, therefore, also some claim to be called mission- 
ary religions. What elements in them have adapted them thus 
to spread from people to people, and what elements have fired 
their efforts with enthusiasm, driving them to carry their message 
even to strangers in far-off places? A glance at these may bring 
the student back with renewed enthusiasm to ask, What then is 
it in the Christian religion which fits it, as we believe, to be the 
one religion of the whole world,—to overcome the misunder- 
standings and hatreds of every nation and every form of hostile 
civilization, and to bring all peoples and races into some as yet 
undreamed-of reconciliation in Christ Jesus? The investigation 
of this will take both teacher and student far into the study of 
the nature of Christianity. It will open up with new vividness 
the whole meaning of that Gospel which is the historical revela- 
tion of the will and purpose of God regarding the whole race of 
mankind. But the study of this will no more seem like the dust- 
ing down of the shelves of dead theologies. It will not mean 
merely a scholastic reckoning with the thoughts of the past. It 
will mean the attempt to grasp a present living situation. What 
is this Christianity which is to win the consent of all men, and 
which is to organize the human race, itself multiplying at a rate 
so appalling, into a very family of God? What is it today? To 
study a great doctrine thoroughly, we must study it with our 
eyes upon experience, upon a practical situation, upon a human 
agony and a divine deliverance. And the student of missions 
will find himself compelled to study Christian truth in that 
manner. 

Further, the student of these matters will find himself dealing 
naturally and inevitably with the central figure in it all, the 
person and name of our Lord Jesus Christ. He will find that 
everything converges upon a better understanding of Him, His 
place in history, His influence upon man’s relations with God, 
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His creation of the body of believers which we call the Church, 
His permanent relation to it and to the history of the whole 
world. It will mean that, with fresh wonder and delight, the 
student must seek to penetrate the meaning of His words, the 
power of His Cross and the call of His Spirit. To grasp the 
mind of Christ through those words and deeds, will bring us 
into closest fellowship, we believe, with the mind and will which 
even today is guiding events towards that great day when He 
shall be the Master of men. 

Manifestly, to study here is not merely to study the reasons 
why I should give or not give a dollar to foreign missions, or 
another dollar to home missions. Who can estimate the reaction 
of blessing upon the whole consciousness of the church,— were 
each generation brought up in the atmosphere of these studies,— 
in the marvelous and glorious range of this consciousness which 
seeks to understand not as a mere matter of theory but in relation 
to personal action and life, the relations of God and the world, 
of the world to its God? Our modern pedagogic spirit teaches 
us to distrust mere theories, to dread that form of intellect which 
only wishes to understand and to do nothing. We are awake 
throughout all ranges of educational life to the fundamental 
fact that we understand best when knowledge is to issue in 
action, as we act best when action flows from wisdom as 
well as passion. And when the church has carried its enthusiasm 
for action back into enthusiasm for study, when this human 
yearning to understand God and His Gospel is brought into rela- 
tion with this human responsibility for the spread of the Gospel 
over the world, a new day will have dawned for the joy of the 
modern believer, for the power of the modern church, and for 
the life of the world. 

2. In the second place, there is open to the minds of the 
missionary educators the actual condition of the world as it 
needs the Gospel. Both at home and abroad, it will be found 
that missionary work is most generally supported by those who 
most closely study actual human conditions. This, of course, is 
well known to those who strive to raise money from individuals. 
They know that, in order to succeed, they must describe an actual 
situation, a personal need. And when that situation and need 
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are set vividly before the heart of a sympathetic Christian man 
or woman, the heart usually responds with generous gifts. What 
is done thus instinctively and sporadically must become part of 
the system, one of the moving principles of missionary education. 
This means that we must have eyes to see the heathen world as 
itis. But to see it as it is, there are several aspects under which 
we must study it. 

a. First of all, it would be natural to try to understand their 
various religions. We are told in the New Testament that the 
Ephesians, before they became Christians, had no hope and were 
without God in the world. In what sense did the Apostle Paul, 
who knew his world well, use so startling a statement; and in 
what sense can it be applied today to the great masses of heathen- 
dom? This can only be discovered by a careful understanding 
of the forms of religion which obtain in the various parts of the 
world. Such an understanding must, of course, include in- 
struction regarding their positive teaching and their practical 
results. Both of these must be studied, for exclusive attention to 
either will certainly lead to error. The first impression produced 
upon most earnest Christian people, on landing in a heathen land, 
is that of utter misery and pity. All around are signs of moral 
degradation, intellectual poverty, even where the civilization is 
ancient and the country covered with temples. Such an observer 
only gradually comes to see what has been of truth and value in 
the faiths of these peoples. On the other hand, there are those, 
most of them writing books in Europe and America, far from the 
actual scene of these religions, who so describe the faith, apart 
from the practice of the religion, apart from its results, as to 
convey the impression that these religions contain enough truth 
to constitute a great light for the people who hold them. We 
cannot understand any religion unless we study both what it 
teaches in ideal form and what it seeks to produce in concrete 
reality. I am aware that this may be brought back as a criticism 
of our own faith, and we must be fully ready to confront it. It 
will be said that civilization in certain lands called Christian is no 
more pure, no more dignified than it is in certain lands called 
heathen. We must reckon with this situation. I think we shall 
find that such a challenge stimulates still further our curiosity,. 
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and so becomes a goad to our education both in Christian truth 
and in missionary responsibility. 

b. In the second place, a study of the world must include 
a study of the various races as actual human beings. We sympa. 
thize with those whose situation, whose burdens, whose struggles, 
whose distresses we know. To be ignorant is to be cold, but to 
know the story of our brother man is to be warm with pity. 
Hence he who would discover what Christ is doing with the 
world will inevitably seek to know the world with which Christ 
is dealing. He will desire some personal acquaintance with the 
Chinese and the Japanese, with the various races in India, with 
the teeming, half-articulate, dim masses wandering on the uplands 
and in the dense and gloomy forests of Africa. Here there isa 
vast field of information. In ordinary books of travel it is pre- 
sented oftentimes with the utmost fascination of language and 
picture. But the missionary student ought to get books in his 
hands, and instruction from the lips of his teachers, which take 
him deeper than most travelers go into the very heart of these 
races. 

c. And, in the third place, the student of missions will find 
that he is called upon to investigate the relation of the Gospel to 
historic civilizations. What difference does Christ make to the 
government of a people, to the industrial and commercial ideals 
and methods, to the tone and spirit of a race, to its homes, its 
cities, its politics? This vast and, again, most interesting field 
may be studied in multitudes of books dealing with the history of 
Europe and of America. But a literature on this subject must be 
created, as yet is in its infancy, which shall show, in the various 
lands of the world as they lie open to the eye of Christian mission- 
ary statesmen, what the Gospel has actually done and is doing, 
how its spirit stands related to ancient institutions, to civilizations 
older than itself in our world. Perhaps here students will be 
tempted to become prophets, and further study will recall them 
both to modesty in their prophecy and yet to fresh boldness in 
their faith. For in deed and truth, if the nations are to become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, it is not going to be through 
a sweeping and swift revolution which immediately and openly 
hurls all foul things to destruction and, of a sudden, creates all 
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things fair and lovely and divine. Not so has God fashioned 
His world, and not so does God guide His kingdom to its great 
consummation. Through slow stages of change, through inward 
inspiration of human souls, inward transformation of human 
institutions does He work towards the vast foreseen event. But 
pethaps some teachers in the movement of missionary education 
may lead some of their scholars to see the outlines of that which 
God would fashion out of these mixed materials of human nature. 
To look over the heathen world with this in mind is oftentimes to 
catch one’s breath and to say, How fair and marvelous are the 
purposes of God which He thus lets down into the dreams of men. 

3. In the third place, the students of missions will desire and 
find it necessary to enter upon that great field which we may 
describe as the History of Missions. This history is as old as 
Christianity itself, as varied as the lands into which, during 2000 
years, the Gospel has spread, and as fascinating as any element 
of the entire history of the world. For those who see the reality 
and value of spiritual things, it will be more fascinating to study 
this subject than any other which can occupy the mind of the 
historian, for it touches and illumines all. It gives a deeper inter- 
pretation to economic and social movements, to the adventures of 
kings and politicians. It dignifies the march of civilization. It 
is no mere dry topic which may be studied, as it too often has been, 
as if it were a mere subordinate topic in the human drama. The 
religion of man is the core of the whole history of man, and the 
spread and influence of that religion which is founded on the 
Gospel of Christ forms the most important of all the essential 
elements in the story of the modern world. The history of 
missions must include, of course, the biographies of the great 
missionaries, the story of the great missionary societies and 
boards. It may lead the diligent and persistent student into the 
details of their financial organization, as well as into the lives and 
characters of those who have directed their history both at home 
and abroad. 

If now we survey the whole field of these great topics in 
missionary education, it becomes evident that they comprise a 
large part of a liberal education. They open up fields of study 
and thought which will make the Christian citizen of this or any 
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land more interested in the world as a whole. For him the 
political movements in China, the educational schemes of Japan, 
the economic conditions of India, the development of dawning 
intelligence in African tribes, the terrific crash of religions in 
Turkey, are matters which his faith and his interest in missions 
make real and full of life to him. He has a unifying principle 
in his mind and heart for which all these are significant. No one 
should be so intelligent a reader of the newspapers, no one s0 
eager a student of national conditions over the whole earth as 
he who is thus watching the progress of the world from the 
citadel of the Christian faith. ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night?” 
he will often ask himself, and ask his brother watcher. He will 
ever pray for the Day-star to arise, yea, rather, for the Sun in his 
full strength to shed his glory into the darkest corners of the 
human race. And he will do so with an intelligence, a sincerity, 
a patience and a hope which can be found in no other human 
breast. It is not too much to say that to be a student of missions 
is to be a student of humanity, and such a lover of the race as 


none other can be. 
IV 


THE EFFECTS OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 

It is evident, from what has been already said, that missionary 
education must produce a great effect upon all those who enter 
upon it in its broadest features, with earnestness and wisdom. 

1. Let me repeat here, that one of the most important effects 
will be the strengthening of personal faith, the deepening of per- 
sonal experience. A reader of the Epistles of Paul must often be 
struck by the fact that many of his most passionate expressions 
of conviction, many of the deepest movings of his own heart, 
appear when he is considering the relation of Christ to the world, 
to the churches which he has founded, or to the individuals whom 
he is addressing. His will to be a missionary and his impassioned 
devotion to the cause of the Gospel undoubtedly opened his own 
heart and conscience, and subdued his own will and mind, to the 
grace and authority of his Lord. Such will be the experience of all 
who learn thoroughly to live in the great movement by which 
the same Lord is winning the world to Himself. We have already 
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seen that in our day education is something more than the 
mere acquiring of knowledge for its own sake. A practical in- 
terest in human situations and in living tasks is felt by all educa- 
tors to be essential to the opening of the child mind, and hence 
the effort is constantly made to relate the process of learning with 
the process of working. Mere curiosity is not sufficient to lift 
the mass of people into the realms of intelligence, nor is it strong 
enough in the average mind to stimulate habits of investigation. 
But let men cherish a great purpose and their intellect is alive 
to achieve it. So here, in this large and constant education of 
the church, there will be a reaction by which the mind of those 
who are engaged in the study which we are discussing now will 
find themselves driven to deeper understanding of the very nature 
of Christian truth. They will be compelled to closer dealing with 
their own souls and their own relations to the holy and the living 
God. Personal faith will be strengthened, for nothing proves 
Christianity to a man’s heart like the knowledge of its power 
over all hearts. It is no mere speculative system with which we 
are concerned, no mere past historical events which the New 
Testament records. This faith is faith in the present ordering 
and direction of the world’s life. These New Testament events 
are the fountain-head of streams that flow today in the conscious 
life of the human race. It will surely make these far-off events 
more real and more potent, and this whole world of Christian 
revelation more imperial, for our own souls, when we thus come 
to know the extent and the depth to which the Gospel of Christ 
has mastered and will yet more master the life of man. 

2. It is needless to say that one effect of missionary edu- 
cation will, beyond all doubt, be an increase both in pecuniary 
support of the movement and in the number of those who give 
themselves to missionary service. There are some movements 
concerning which it is safe to say that they need only to be 
thoroughly known to receive the warm and intelligent co-opera- 
tion of open-minded and sincere men. It is the world’s need, 
it is the glory and power of the Gospel, which are not fully appre- 
hended when people refuse means according to their ability, or 
when few are found to devote their lives to a task sublime as this 
task. A church which wholly believes because it adequately 
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understands that the Gospel is God’s power unto salvation, that 
the whole world unconsciously yearns for it, that the great masses 
of humanity suffer unspeakably even in the things of time for 
lack of it, will without any sense of sacrific, yea, rather with a 
sense of supreme joy, give its means and even its children to the 
work of that Gospel. 

3. Still further, we may confidently anticipate that mis- 
sionary education will draw the evangelical denominations into 
closer fellowship. Most striking movements have taken place in 
the Orient, which indicate that the missionaries on the field are 
becoming impatient over the sources of division between the 
denominations which have sent them out. Face to face with the 
world that needs its Christ, in constant fellowship with the Christ 
who would simply and only save that world, these brave and 
devoted souls feel a kinship with one another which scorns minor 
causes of separation. They have an elevation of mind and concen- 
tration of purpose which compel them to work with one another, 
to present a united front to the world of hostile faiths and lower 
morals. This news of what is happening to the armies on the 
frontier must react upon the denominational! life in the home lands. 
The broadening of sympathy through the study of missions, as 
outlined in this address, will most certainly increase that dislike 
of mere denominational enthusiasms which has already manifested 
itself among the churches of this country. The people are more 
ready for reunion than their own leaders often realize. But as 
long as the interests that separate seem greater than those which 
unite, separation will continue. It is only when the habit has been 
formed of living under the central forces of the Gospel and face 
to face with its central duty, that minor differences will appear 
to be minor, and will lose their past influence over judgment and 
heart. Even in the homelands and for the sake of the work there, 
denominational reunion is both a profound need and an urgent call. 
But one’s hope is strong that the movement for a constant and 
broad and earnest study of what we call missionary work, which 
just means the nature of the Gospel and the extent of human need, 
will overcome the last separatist’s instincts and forces. A con- 
vention like this is a witness to the very fact that I am here stating, 
for we all have come from our various and sometimes widely 
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separated denominations. Here we have been worshipping ; here 
now, even in the making of this address, we worship the living 
God and Father of Jesus Christ. We have forgotten our differ- 
ences. What shall happen to make them predominant over our 
thoughts of one another again? What excuse can we offer, for any 
sectarianism of spirit or of action, which shall dim the glory of 
the one Gospel in which we all believe, or weaken the energy with 
which the united evangelical church of Christ should confront 
the vast world with its divine power? 

4. And, lastly, we must think of the effect which missionary 
education will produce upon the world. Believing as I do most 
profoundly that religious conceptions in the end color and mould 
all the other interests of a nation’s life, I must also believe that 
the spread of missionary education and the conquest of the world 
by the Gospel, will bring the nations to a unity whose wonder and 
glory even the eye of a poet could but dimly see and the music 
of his lips but poorly speak. The unity of mankind, as it has its 
origin in the Creator, must find its consummation in the Redeemer. 
The very forces which bring the separate churches into one fel- 
lowship will bring also the separate nations of the world into one 
great life. 

These effects are all worth working for. They are worthy 
to set before the minds and hearts of the young people of our 
churches. To attain them, our Boards and Societies may well 
bend all their energies. God raise up for us men of genius in 
Christian statesmanship, of self-sacrifice and wisdom, to bring to 
our modern world this enlightening and refreshing of our jaded 
spiritual energies and our dim spiritual visions, by putting mis- 
sionary education into the very heart of all churches which are 
called by the name of Christ. 


WILLIAM DouGLAs MACKENZIE. 
Hartford, Conn. 














PRATTI’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. * 


To the readers of the SEMINARY REcorD Professor Pratt needs 
no introduction. Many are personally acquainted with his genial 
personality, his keen intellect and the culture and _ learning 
which are his. And when it is announced that a new history of 
music has come forth from his pen many will know what to expect. 
It is safe to say at the outset that this is the best general history 
of music that has appeared in the English language. It is of en- 
cyclopedic proportion condensed within two covers. The history 
is published in attractive form and size. It contains 683 pages 
with table of contents and two valuable indexes, one of places and 
subjects, the other of persons. Included also are three maps of 
European countries, 110 illustrations of musical instruments, the 
frontispiece, the beautiful organ at Haarlem, and 19 portraits, each 
of them excellent. The entire field of music history is covered, 
from ancient and uncivilized music to the present time. An enor- 
mous amount of research and labor is represented in this work 
and five years were consumed in the task of composition... More 
than this, the book represents the ripened fruit of years of study 
carried on by Professor Pratt. In the prefatory note it is ex- 
plained that the book is an outgrowth of a fragmentary syllabus 
for classes issued in 1897. 

As stated by the author, the history is designed to be distinctly 
a book of reference for students rather than a literary or critical 
survey of a few salient aspects of the subject or a specialist’s re- 
port of original research. 

The scope of the history can be gathered from a survey of the 
chapter headings, which are as follows: I, Uncivilized and ancient 
music; II, Medizval music; III, The sixteenth century; IV, The 
seventeenth century; V, The early eighteenth century; VI, The 
later eighteenth century; VII, The early nineteenth century; 


*The History of Music; by Waldo Selden Pratt, Professor of Music and Hymnol- 
ogy in Hartford Theological Seminary and Lecturer on Music History at Smith 
College and the Institute of Musical Art, Author of ‘Musical Ministries in the 
Church,” New York: G. Schirmer, 1907, pp. 683. 
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VIII, The middle nineteenth century ; Conclusion, brief sketch of 
later nineteenth century. Almost every phase of the history of 
the art is dealt with in completeness if not in detail. Among the 
many topics treated might be mentioned the following: primitive 
and uncivilized music; early Greek and Roman music; the music 
of the early Christian church ; the polyphonic music of the Nether- 
lands; the Roman and Venetian schools; music of the Reforma- 
tion; the minnesingers, troubadours, and meistersingers ; the rise, 
growth, and development of the opera and oratorio; the evolution 
of notation ; the invention and development of musical form; the 
history of the music of the western church; the arts of instrument 
making and music printing ; the growth of piano, organ, and vio- 
lin music; the development of the orchestra; the broad field of 
choral music of all kinds, the history of choral societies and 
other institutions ; and the literature concerning music of the var- 
ious periods. Almost every interest in the history of art is car- 
ried through its various stages. Each epoch is introduced with 
concise setting, and each summarized with a discriminating survey 
of the period, bringing into clear vision the important contribu- 
tion it made to the advancement of the art. Professor Pratt has 
worked upon the principle that the opportunity and environment 
of an epoch-making genius are prepared by the more humble work 
of a hundred lesser lights, and that every great constructive mas- 
ter leaves a great band of followers and imitators. Many his- 
torians are content to chronicle the doings of the masters and 
overlook the other two classes. Not so with Professor Pratt. His 
history is distinct, almost unique in this respect. About 3,030 per- 
sons are mentioned and with each is given the date of birth or 
death and the principal contributions of each to the art of music, 
the amount of biographical and critical matter being governed 
in each case by the prominence of the person. Of the greater 
masters extended biographies are given. 

The making of music histories is comparatively modern. All 
the larger and more comprehensive treatises have appeared since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. There has been no general 
interest in the subject, not even among members of the music 
profession at large. There should be more interest and this book 
will tend to arouse this interest and to elevate the serious study of 
music history as a cultural factor in the esteem of many. The 
book will be of greatest usefulness to the student of music his- 
tory. As a work for reference it is invaluable. While it is not 
written in a popular vein, it attracts interest at once by the clear 
arrangement and grouping of subjects, by its direct and gracious 
literary style, by the sane comments and summaries. The critical 
comments on historical epochs and on the works of the great com- 
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posers are singularly judicial and conservative. Each age and 
composer is treated with the utmost fairness. Musicians will 
doubtless fail to agree unanimously with all of Professor Pratt’s 
conclusions regarding composers and the value of their works, but 
his conclusions are so fair and of such a conservative nature that 
they are authoritative without being too partisan. 

One will look in vain in this history for anecodotes or musical 
fiction. It is a serious work but even in perusing the doings of 
antiquity in the crude art, or while studying the usually dry Dor- 
ian and Phrygian scale modes and their ancient relatives, the 
reader is caught up by the interest and enthusiasm of the author, 
and these early strivings in art, which in many histories are hope- 
lessly buried in archaic mystery, are made plain to the twentieth 
century mind by clear statement. 

The book is printed in two sizes of type, the larger presenting 
the running story, the smaller the record of details which it may 
be supposed is only for the closer student of history. The division 
has its decided advantages, but it is not safe for the general reader 
to omit all the small type, for many of the most interesting and 
illuminating passages are there included. 

The modern musician turns with greatest interest perhaps to 
the final chapter, which deals with the last half of nineteenth 
century, but there one is doomed to disappointment. The original 
plan of the book was to conclude the history with the year 1850. 
It was afterward decided to treat the last half of the century. But 
to do that with the fulness of the preceding portions of the book 
would have made it too bulky for a single volume and thus the 
last half of the century is sketched briefly. It may be lamented 
that Tschaikowsky, whose music is at present so much in the as- 
cendancy, is not given more prominence, especially in view of the 
large amount of space devoted to Brahms. It is true that Brahms 
was known previous to 1850, but his greater work was done sub- 
sequently. American composers are treated with all the fulness 
that could be expected from the limits of space and the lack of 
signal achievement. 

The history will commend itself to every musician, to every 
one interested in the subject from a cultural point of view, and 
as a work of reference it is the most valuable record we have. 

Ratpu L. BALpwin. 


The Early Traditions of Genesis, by Professor A. R. Gordon, is an 
important contribution to a subject that has already been much discussed, 
but in which final conclusions have not yet been reached. Prof. Gordon 
begins with a masterly analysis of the documents in the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis. Here he makes a number of valuable suggestions in 
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regard to the discrimination of the various layers of tradition that have 
been incorporated into the J document. 

In the second chapter he discusses the age and relations of the docu- 
ments, reaching the conclusions that the original nucleus of J may go 
back to a time as early as the reign of Solomon, and that the secondary 
elements, commonly known as J?, with their fuller information concern- 
ing Babylonia and Assyria, bring us down to the period when Tiglath 
Pileser III first interfered in the affairs of Palestine. The Priestly Code 
in its precise knowledge of Babylonian geography and literature and in 
its list of nations in Genesis X indicates its post-exilic date. 

Having thus investigated the literary analysis of the material and 
the dating of the constituent parts, the author proceeds to the more 
dificult problem of the sources of the early traditions on which the 
Hebrew documents have been based. He recognizes that in the light 
of Israel’s historical origin these traditions must have been derived from 
a variety of sources. It is to be expected that traditions brought in from 
the desert, traditions learned from the, Kenites and Canaanites, and 
traditions derived from Babylon will be found woven together in the 
complex tissue of folk-lore that underlies the early chapters of the book 
of Genesis. Examples of each of these sorts of traditions may readily 
be recognized. Thus the original nucleus of the story of the Garden of 
Eden is clearly a description of an oasis and belongs to the desert 
strand of tradition. The genealogy of Cain is presumably derived from 
a Kenite source. The story of the relations between Cain, the nomadic 
ancestor of the Kenites, and Abel, the peaceful herdsman of Palestine, 
is a tradition of Israelitish origin that grew up after the occupation of 
the land of Canaan. The story of the marriages of the sons of Deity 
to the daughters of men, from which sprung the Canaanitish race of 
the Nephelim, is apparently of Canaanitish origin; while on the other 
hand, the stories of the creation in Genesis 1, of the flood, and of the 
tower of Babel have long been recognized as derived primarily from 
Babylonia. In other cases the discrimination of the sources from which 
a tradition has been derived is more difficult, and here Prof. Gordon 
shows a fine power of discrimination that makes his book a distinct 
contribution to the study of ancient Hebrew tradition. This is a field 
in which Old Testament criticism has made scarcely more than a be- 
ginning, and the investigations of this volume will do much toward 
clarifying thought and stimulating further research. As a protest against 
current German Pan-Babylonianism, which traces everything in Hebrew 
tradition to a Babylonian root, the investigations of this volume are 
most welcome. Although Prof. Gordon recognizes that the sources 
of Hebrew tradition are manifold, he is not disposed to minimize the 
extent of Babylonian influence. This he is not willing to limit to any 
one period, but holds that it was exerted at intervals throughout the 
whole history of the Hebrews, from the time of their residence in Ur 
of the Chaldees down to the period of the Babylonian captivity. 

After these preliminary investigations into the origin of the tradi- 
tions the author turns to the important, but often neglected question of 
the religious significance of the traditions. Here he points out in an 
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extremely interesting fashion how myth or legend has always been 
the bearer of the highest religious ideas in early periods of human de- 
velopment. He shows how in Israel ancient material derived from the 
most heterogeneous sources has been purified and elevated by the spirit 
of monotheism until it has become a worthy vehicle for conveying the 
message of the earlier Hebrew prophets. These myths cannot be treated 
either as history or as science, and it is futile to try to reconcile the 
cosmology which they presuppose with the conclusions of modern 
science. Nevertheless, this does not impair their profound and _ en- 
during religious value. No recent writer has succeeded so well in 
showing how the keenest modern literary and historical criticism leaves 
unimpaired the religious value of these opening chapters of Genesis, and 
many people who have been disturbed by modern critical research will 
doubtless find the suggestions of this volume helpful to their faith. The 
closing chapters are devoted to those traditions which cannot be re- 
corded as myths, or as religious speculations concerning the origin of 
things, but are rather legends that preserve genuine historical reminis- 
cences of the early experiences of Israel. Here also the author shows 
fine discrimination and exact historical knowledge. The only question 
that one can raise is whether he has attached due importance to the 
historical recollections of the Canaanites as a factor in later Hebrew 
tradition. If Jacob and Joseph are found as names of tribes in Palestine 
three hundred years before the Exodus, it is extremely likely that some 
of the stories about Jacob and Joseph may be of Canaanitish origin. 
The double naming of so many of the patriarchs indicates a fusing of 
two strands of tradition, and with this possibility Prof. Gordon has 
hardly reckoned sufficiently. Elaborate appendices give an analysis of 
the documents, a philological commentary upon them, and also trans- 
lations of the more important Babylonian parallels. As a whole this 
book may be recommended unhesitatingly as the most scholarly and 
thorough discussion of the subject that has yet appeared in English. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. 386. $2.25.) L. BP. 


Prof. Willis J. Beecher, in a volume entitled The Dated Events of 
the Old Testament, presents an elaborate investigation of the subject 
of Biblical chronology in comparison with the chronology of Assyria, 
Babylonia and Egypt. This is a very thorough study, and is evidently 
the fruit of many years of investigation. The chronological tables 
which occupy 160 pages out of 202 are a particularly useful feature 
because they have a line for each individual year, thus making it 
possible to exhibit in parallel columns the number of the year of 
any given king and the number of the year according to any era 
which it may be desirable to bring into comparison. This sort of 
table is the only one that is of any use to the student who wishes 
to investigate the facts at first hand. Back to the year 763 B. C., 
in which an eclipse is recorded in the Assyrian eponym canon, Prof. 
Beecher regards the chronology preserved in the Eponym List, the 
Babylonian List of Kings, and the Ptolemaic Canon as unquestionable. 
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With this he holds that the Hebrew chronology covering the same period 
is in perfect accord. This is true, but not in the way in which Prof. 
Beecher uses the figures. In the 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar, that is 
5386 B. C. Jerusalem was captured, and this was the 11th year of 
Zedekiah. Reckoning back from this point Prof. Beecher reckons all 
the recorded years of the kings in full, with the exception of Amon, 
as identical with the first year of Josiah. He thus reaches 738 B. C. 
where, for some unexplained reason, he recalls the second year of Amon 
as the first year of Ahaz. This is quite irreconcilable with the Assyrio- 
logical data. According to 2 Ki. 16:2 the Syro-Ephraimitic war broke 
out while Jotham was still alive and the allies attacked Jerusalem while 
Ahaz was on the throne. Consequently, this war must have fallen in 
the first year of Ahaz. Now, according to the Assyrian records, which 
as Prof. Beecher himself admits, are unquestionable for this period, 
Tiglath Pileser came to the help of Ahaz in the year 734. 734 ac- 
cordingly, is the earliest possible date for the beginning of Ahaz’s 
reign. The simplest solution of this difficulty has been pointed out by 
Rithl, namely, that the last year of one king’s reign is the same as the 
first of his successor’s reign, so that we must subtract one from the 
recorded length of each king’s reign, if we would get a correct sum 
total for the entire period. This Prof. Beecher does in the case of Amon, 
and if it is done in one instance, it is hard to see why it should not 
have been done in every instance. When this is done, the beginning 
of Ahaz’s reign is found to fall in 734, which is precisely the year 
demanded by the Assyrian records. This correspondence proves the 
correctness of the theory and shows that for all earlier periods of the 
history we ought to make the same subtraction from the recorded length 
of the reigns of the Hebrew kings. 

According to the Assyrian records Hoshea was on the throne in 733 
and Menahem paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser in 738. Assuming that 
738 was Menahem’s last year we have only four years as the maximum 
that can be assigned to Pekahiah and to Pekah, but the book of Kings 
gives Pekahiah 2 and Pekah 20 years. Pekah’s 20 years accordingly, 
is clearly impossible, and the most likely hypothesis is that 20 is a mis- 
take for 2. Prof. Beecher, however, calmly inserts Pekah’s 20 years 
in the chronology, with the result that the beginning of Jehu’s reign is 
shoved back to the year 892 B. C. But Ahab was alive in 854, according 
to the Assyrian records, and Jehu was on the throne in 842, so that, 
if we allow the required time for Ahaziah and Joram, 842 must have 
been Jehu’s first year. The natural solution of the difficulty is to re- 
duce the reign of Pekah, as we have just seen to be necessary from 
other considerations. If Pekah be given two years instead of 20, which 
is all that the Assyrian figures will allow him, and then subtract one 
from every king’s reign, as we have just found to be necessary in the 
period from Ahaz to the fall of Jerusalem, then the beginning of Jehu’s 
reign will be found to fall in 842, which is the date recorded by the 
Assyrian annals. It is surely much easier to throw out this one figure 
of Pekah’s reign as an error, as demanded by all the Assyriological 
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data, than to preserve it, as Prof. Beecher does, and thus throw the 
whole Hebrew chronology into irreconcilable conflict with the Assyrian 
figures. 

Passing over now to the kingdom of Judah, we know that the be. 
ginning of Athaliah’s reign coincided with the beginning of Jehu’s reign 
and must, therefore, have fallen in 842 according to the Assyrian 
chronology. From Athaliah to Jotham inclusive the Assyrian figures 
allow 108 years, which corresponds to the 108 years from Jehu to 
Pekahiah. For this period the Hebrew figures yield a sum total of 
143 years. This is too large, even if we give Pekah a reign of 20 years, 
and Prof. Beecher is compelled to assume an overlapping of a number 
of years in the Judaean kings of this period. This assumption is quite 
arbitrary and serves merely to make the beginning of Athaliah’s reign 
fall in 890 to correspond with the beginning of Jehu’s reign which js 
assumed to fall in that year. If, however, as we have just seen, Pekah’s 
20 years is impossible and the beginning of Jehu’s reign must be set 
in 842 to correspond with the Assyrian figures, then the Hebrew figures 
for the kings of Judah in this period cannot be trusted as they now 
stand. There is a big mistake somewhere, probably in the reign of 
Amaziah. Dr. Beecher might just as well have assumed the figures for 
the kings of Judah as the basis of his chronology and have inserted 
interregna to make the kings of Israel correspond for the same period 
as to have made the kings of Israel the basis and to have overlapped the 
kings of Judah to make them correspond. One scheme can claim to be 
“the Biblical chronology” quite as much as the other. The fact is, that 
the two chronologies for the period between Athaliah and Jotham are 
in irreconcilable conflict. In this case it is more logical to trust the 
Assyrian figures which attest themselves by every sort of astronomical 
confirmation and to bring the Hebrew figures into accord as best we 
may. Dr. Beecher, on the other hand, assumes that the Assyrian 
Eponym-List is untrustworthy and incomplete back of 763 when the 
eclipse is recorded, and thus gains room for the extra 51 years that 
the figures for the northern kings demand. He attempts to confirm this 
by calculations in regard to the reign of Shishak which show that he 
reigned 51 years earlier than the Assyrian data would indicate, but this 
argument rests upon the extremely uncertain identification of Shabaka 
with the So of the Bible, the Sebe of the Assyrian records. 

Still reckoning backward on the basis of the Biblical figures, he 
reaches 1498 B. C. as the date of the Exodus and 1652 B. C. as the 
date of the Tell-el Amarna letters and of the correspondence between 
Burnaburiash, King of Babylon, and Amenhotep IV, King of Egypt. 
This result is absolutely at variance with the latest archzological in- 
vestigations both in Babylonia and in Egypt. So far as data are now 
available, the Babylonian List of Kings would put the reign of Burna- 
buriash about 1400 B. C., and Egyptian astronomical calculations based 
upon the beginning of the Sothic cycle yield a similar result for his 
contemporary Amenhotep IV. There is a small margin of uncertainty 
in these calculations, but so small that 1400 may be regarded as estab- 
lished as the approximate date of Amenhotep IV. If so, the reign of 
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Rameses II was at least 150 years later on the minimum calculation of 
recorded lengths of kings’ reigns. Dr. Beecher maintains his high 
figures by discrediting both the Babylonian List of Kings and the 
Egyptian astronomical records, but this method will not commend itself 
to scientific historians. The Biblical figures in the later periods where 
we are able to control them by exact chronology, have not proved them- 
selves so accurate as to furnish a basis for Dr. Beecher’s assumption 
that they are to be trusted everywhere, even when they contradict 
tie testimony of archeology. If they are often too large in the period 
of the Kings, it is quite possible that they may be exaggerated in the 
earlier periods. The conclusion which Dr. Beecher reaches as the re- 
sult of his entire investigation is that the old chronology of Archbishop 
Usher that is found in the margin of our Authorized Version is nearer 
the truth than the chronologies of more recent investigators. With this 
conclusion few historians will find themselves in accord. It shows 
rather a desire to defend the Biblical figures at any cost than a desire 
to look the facts fairly in the face. This, however, does not impair 
the value of this book as a learned and candid gathering of materials 
and as furnishing the student with data from which he may draw 
different conclusions than those drawn by the author. (The Sunday 
School Times Co., pp. 202, $1.50). LBP 


The fifth volume of the Oriental Studies of Columbia University con- 
tains a History of the City of Gaza from the earliest times to the present 
day by M. A. Meyer, Ph.D., recently Fellow of the American School of 
Oriental Study and Research in Jerusalem. Dr. Meyer has carefully 
gathered all the material relating to the city of Gaza from archzological 
investigations on the site, from the mention of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
kings, from the Old Testament, and from Greek and Latin historians, 
and has arranged the matter so as to give a consecutive history of the 
city through the several periods of its existence down to the present time. 
A series of appendices in the second part discuss the cults and deities 
of Gaza, the ancient calendar and inscriptions, the antiquities found on 
the site, coins, customs, industries and trade-routes. This book makes 
a permanent contribution to history. It will be indispensable for any 
one who is making a thorough study of ancient Palestine. (Columbia 
University Press, pp. 182. $1.50 net). Ee Fe 


The excellent and useful series of “ Handbooks for Bible Classes” is 
well represented in its most recent number entitled /srael’s Golden Age 
by Prof. J. Dick Fleming, of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. It contains 
the story of Israel from the conquest of Canaan to the disruption of 
the United Kingdom. Prof. Fleming shows himself to be well ac- 
quainted with recent O. T. criticism, but his aim is more constructive 
than critical, emphasizing results rather than methods. His position is 
moderately conservative and he has succeeded in giving an interesting 
and instructive account of this important period of Israel’s history. (Im- 
ported by Scribner, pp. 160. 45 cts.). E. E. N. 

APRIL—4 
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The latest volume of the International Theological Library deals with 
The Canon and Text of the New Testament. Its author is Caspar 
René Gregory, the accomplished American scholar who holds a professor- 
ship in the University of Leipzig. No better equipped writer could have 
been chosen for this volume. Dr. Gregory’s own remarkable mastery of 
the textual criticism of the N. T. and his long and intimate association 
with many of the foremost scholars in this and related fields easily 
place him among the very few who are competent to write with authority 
on these subjects. And it is a delightfully readable volume that he has 
given us. Out of a comprehensive knowledge, even to minute details, he 
has written the story of the New Testament Canon and then of its text, 
Breaking away from many well *established precedents, with his eye 
fixed on the historical movement that was steadily and consistently 
producing its results, he enables. his reader to see and feel what actually 
took place in the life of the church. That the story is told in a most 
pleasant, familiar way should not blind one to the fact that it is based 
on the most accurate scholarship. It is a pleasure to read what Dr. 
Gregory, the pupil of Tischendorf, says in acknowledging himself also 
the pupil of Westcott and Hort, whose unrivalled mastery of the science 
of textual criticism is recognized in warmest terms. For the somewhat 
misleading terms ‘“ Western Text” and ‘Alexandrian Text” Dr 
Gregory proposes the more accurate designations “ Re-wrought Text” 
and “ Polished Text,” changes that we trust will become widely adopted 
(Scribner, pp. 539. $2.50). E. E. N. 


A new, but unrevised, edition of the Bampton Lectures on The 
Progress of Dectrine in the New Testament by T. D. Bernard, delivered 
a number of years ago, is now issued. It is only necessary to say that 
this valuable treatise still contains much that is worth reading today, 
although “progress of doctrine” is not now so new a conception re- 
garding the Bible, as it was when these lectures were delivered. . (Am. 
Tract Society, pp. 244. $1.25 net). E. E. N. 


It is an unusually thoughtful and suggestive book that is given to us 
by the author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia” under the title The Christ 
that is to Be. In his Preface the author says “ This book is only a series 
of successive efforts to think what the Gospel of Jesus really is. Each 
line of thought is unfinished and there is... much.... that in a 
mature work would be more carefully guarded from misconstruction.” 
These words well describe the character of the treatment of the varivus 
subjects discussed in the work. The contents consist of four “books” 
entitled respectively, His Thoughts and our Thoughts, The Father’s 
House, God’s Citadel on Earth, and His Ways and Our Ways. The 
author pleads for a revival among us moderns of that direct, unquestion- 
ing and effective appropriation of Jesus which characterized the early 
church, but in a way germane to the changed conditions, especially in- 
tellectual, of our modern life. Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom, corporate 
as well as individual, His doctrines of prayer, of victory over sin and 
suffering, of health as the will of God for man, of faith as conducive to 
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health, of forgiveness and peace, — in respect to all these the author finds 
that the church of today is far behind her duties, privileges and possible 
attainments. Much is said on the relation of health to faith and most 
of it wisely. The discussion of the personality of evil spirits gives a 
careful exhibit of the limitations of our knowledge regarding such things 
and contains a much needed protest against too-hasty negative conclu- 
sions. Perhaps the best thing that can be said of this book is that it 
seems to fulfill exactly the hope expressed in the Preface that in what is 
said others may find “something to refine and complete.” (Macmillan, 


pp. 385. $1.50 net). E. EN. 


Two works on the divinity of Christ have recently appeared. 
One of them, The Deity of Christ, according to the Gospel of John}, by 
S. W. Pratt, is a small work, and somewhat superficial in character. The 
author deliberately chooses “deity” instead of “divinity” as the proper 
term to be applied to Christ, and by deity he means “God, the Self- 
existent and eternal one, Jehovah—God and Father-God, a spirit in- 
finite in his perfections, and almighty and free in his powers, the Creator 
and Sovereign of the universe, whose character is love.” It is needless 
to say that it is a difficult task to prove that in the Gospel of John 
Christ is set forth as “ Jehovah-God and Father-God.”, It certainly 
cannot be done by counting the number of times this or that term occurs. 
or by working out a list of “key-words” as containing the essential 
thought of the Gospel. Why not be content with John’s own term, 
“Christ, the Son of God”? The author has well brought out the fact 
that the Christ of the Fourth Gospel is unique and divine, the Word 
made flesh. But that he has proved his thesis cannot be said. The other 
and more exhaustive work on the same general theme is by Dr. B. B. 
Warfield of Princeton Theological Seminary and is entitled The Lord of 
Glory2. Dr. Warfield is a widely read and able scholar and anything 
from his pen deserves attention. In this treatise he offers us a careful, 
even painstaking, review of practically all the designations applied to 
Christ in the N. T., including many that might seem to have no bearing 
whatever on the question of His divinity. Dr. Warfield also is afraid 
of the word “divinity” and insists on “deity” as alone adequate, since 
he identifies Christ with Jehovah and practically eliminates the dis- 
tinction between the Father and the Son in the conclusion to which he 
at last comes. While we believe that this is formally wrong and does 
not represent the real thought of the N. T. writers, we gladly recognize 
the splendid service Dr. Warfield has rendered N. T. study in this com- 
prehensive presentation of the N. T. evidence for the divinity of Christ. 
There can be no doubt that such was the judgment of the Apostolic 
Church. Of course, it may still be asked, did the Apostolic Church 
rightly understand Jesus’ own mind on this subject, or, in other words, 
did not the Apostles set forth their own, instead of Jesus’ conception of 
His person in their teaching? On this the author has said something 
worth reading in the chapter entitled “The Jesus of the Synoptists the 
Primitive Jesus,” in view of the widespread tendency to belittle the 
opinion of the primitive church as of small value for understanding the 
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real Jesus. Nevertheless, we believe that Dr. Warfield would have ma- 
terially strengthened his book if he had attempted, through the external 
testimony of other persons and of the forms of expression, to get back 
to the mind of Jesus Himself. For it is to this that all discussion must 
ultimately come: What was Jesus’ consciousness regarding Himself? 
A study of this supremely important question by Dr. Warfield would be 
heartily welcomed. (!The Sunday School Times Co., pp. 165; 50c. net. 
2Am. Tract Society, pp. 332; $1.50 net). | a 


Nowadays one hardly expects to find fresh and powerful theological 
statement from men who are engaged in the hard work of actively ad- 
vancing the cause of the Church of Christ. We have become accustomed 
to the notion that it is only in quiet academic circles where scholars 
burrow deep into the past, and where they ‘specialize’ on restricted 
spots that admirable work is to be expected. Here is a book which 
serves to rebuke this narrow view, a book which at once warms the 
heart to faith and stirs the mind to freshened thought. It is entitled 
The One Christ and is written by Frank Weston, B. D., Canon and 
Chancellor to the Cathedral, and Principal of the Theological College, 
Zanzibar. In the preface our author says, “This is my first attempt 
at serious authorship, and it has been written in the middle of my 
work as a missionary priest, in a country where books are few and 
which is far away from all centers of theological thought.” And on 
the last page, in a note, we read the pathetic, wistful words: ‘“ Books 
take a very long time to reach a mission library.” This book is a thor- 
ough, courageous, and illuminating discussion of the Person of Christ. 
Mr. Weston is not misled by the course of criticism into the idea that 
the New Testament, especially in the Gospels, affords no sure knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. Nor is he able to conceive that any one less than God 
in manhood could redeem the world. He calls his book “An enquiry 
into the manner of the Incarnation,” and the discussion is carried 
through fifteen chapters written in clear and nervous English. There 
are three main parts, the first of which states “The Problem,” the 
second describes “ The Problem in History” and the third investigates 
that “Solution of the Problem,” which Mr. Weston with frank humility, 
and yet with courage quite as frank, offers to the theological world. He 
refuses to consider any theories which do not presuppose that in Jesus 
Christ the Son of God has appeared among men. And his thought there- 
fore moves wholly within the region mapped out by the work of the 
early church councils. In these interesting chapters which contain a 
good deal of independent statement, at any rate on the older material, 
our author surveys the most significant forms of Christological doctrine. 
He is not completely satisfied with the position of the orthodox in the 
early church because they simply left the real problem on one side. For 
them it was sufficient to prove that the Son of God was eternal and of 
the very substance of God, and that in Jesus Christ He assumed con- 
nection with a complete and very manhood. They could only account 
for the reality of his human experience by supposing that at certain 
times the Logos was “quiescent,” and so allowed room for the human 
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nature to exercise its natural and limited powers. No less unsatisfactory 
was the theory of Christ as a Divine-human being, a composite per- 
sonality, in which you have neither pure humanity nor pure deity, but 
a monstrous something else, alien both to God and man. The modern 
Kenotic theories are next examined, not with quite the same adequacy 
or firmness of description as the former, and are also found wanting. 
They do indeed recognize the /acuna left by the early church. We must 
have a Christ who shall correspond to the pictures in the gospels. His 
humanity must be as real and as constant as that. The tears must be 
real tears, the temptations must terrify the soul. The growth of Jesus 
in his mental life must correspond as to its reality with the growth of His 
body. Now the Kenotic theories of the older type sought to secure this 
real humanity by supposing that the Logos, by a supreme act of will, 
surrendered his divine attributes (in whole or part, according to the 
special theorist) and made the Self thus denuded the personal basis of 
the historic Jesus Christ. As he grew, and as His ministry proceeded 
the indwelling Logos gradually regained conscious exercise of suppressed 
powers. And at the ascension the Logos resumed His full glory, veiled 
awhile even to the obscurity of the womb and the shame of the grave. 
There are well known varieties in the statement of this general position. 
3ut Mr. Weston rejects it as a whole. . He cannot see the necessity of 
any real self-abandonment on the part of the Logos, and finds that it 
raises problems vaster and more stubborn than the one which it at- 
tempts to solve. The theory which Mr. Weston advances with great 
care, and system, and precision is that which he would call “The Self 
Limitation of the Logos.” The Son of God by becoming incarnate has 
neither ceased from the exercise of His eternal and inalienable powers 
nor shorn human nature of any of its fundamental elements. He has in 
this unique and transcendent act of grace and power, set Himself in 
such relations to human nature, to manhood, that the relations and ex- 
perience of manhood become His own. He has not resigned, He 
could not resign the nature of His Godhead. He united with His 
eternal self or Ego this human nature of ours. He set Himself, to put 
it bluntly, to gain the experience of a man. This He could do only by 
becoming the Ego of a human being, and by so withholding the use of 
His Divine will as to receive to Himself through that manhood only the 
experiences which belong to the growth and life story of a human mind 
and a human body. He willed to know through that mind what a human 
mind was fitted to know and to feel through that body what of sensation 
it was fitted to yield. It would be impossible to go through the whole 
matter here. For that the reader who desires to see how great and 
powerful a discussion in Christology can be made and with what 
sedulous wisdom this theory is developed, must go to the book itself. 
The present reviewer may, with more humility than Mr. Weston ought 
to feel, say that for some years he has felt that the next step for 
Christology must be in this direction. He has been accustomed to say 
that the starting point for any true thought on the Incarnation must be 
this, that the Son of God assumed to Himself as still the Son of God the 
conditions of human experience, in His measureless mercy towards human 
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beings. But the main problem which confronts such a theory arises 
from the side of psychology. And here it is that Mr. Weston does not 
seem to have completed his case. The chapter on Personality is an 
effort to close with the matter, but it is not successful. Our author ap- 
peals to Mr. Illingworth’s analysis of personality. It is that very analysis 
which first brought the present writer to see and feel the difficulty. For, 
if personality means the unity of Reason or Self-consciousness, and Will 
and Desire or Love, apart from other difficulties in that nomenclature, 
this is evident, that the Ego is the unity of those functions. How can 
we conceive of those functions without an Ego, or of an Ego except in 
and through its own functions? How can we speak then of the human 
mind without in that very act affirming a human Ego? And how can we 
speak of the Divine Ego living through the human mind and will unless 
that Ego uses its own Divine mind and will (whose unity the Ego 
is), and so quenches the human mind? If Mr. Weston can but elucidate 
that aspect of the problem, he will make his contribution to Christology 


the most remarkable in our generation. (Longmans, pp. xxiv, 336. $1.60). 
W. D. M. 


The distinctive thing about this as a volume of sermons by Wm. M. 
Macgregor is that the title of the book is more than a sermon-title of 
one discourse which gives name to the whole collection. Here are twenty- 
three sermons so arranged that all bear upon the title Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. Together they do not make a doctrinal disquisition upon 
the theme. They are not doctrinal sermons in the ordinary sense of 
that expression. They never lose the sermonic note, of spiritual im- 
pression rather than of labored thesis. They illustrate as well as any 
volume of sermons we know the difference between the mental impres- 
sion of the sermon and of the essay or treatise. As you read them you 
can imagine what must be the continuous impression of hearing such 
preaching week after week. The atmosphere of strong thought and 
spiritual vision blended in a service of worship, conducted by a man of 
powerful preaching gifts and pastoral instinct; such a man brings an 
impression of Christ, which is more powerful than any book, however 
cogently argued. Seldom have we read a volume of sermons so full of 
Christ. This is “preaching Christ” in a splendid way. And the ar- 
rangement of these sermons in book form shows the genius of the master 
of an auditory. First he has two sermons he calls “ Preludes” which 
strike the key notes of the spoken utterances. Then he groups six ser- 
mons from the Old Testament under the caption of “ Forecasts.” Then 
some seven sermons under the head of “Impressions,” followed by nine 
suggesting the heading of “Reflections.” “Forecasts” as to Christ and 
His Kingdom; “Impressions” about the Lord, gathered from sayings 
of men in the presence of Jesus— facts taken from the Gospels —; 
“Reflections” gathered from some of the deepest experiential utter- 
ances of the Epistles. Here is no ostensible effort to make an argument: 
but here is a splendid series of impressions made upon mind and heart, 
such as would gain the assent of the will that this is the Son of God. 
These sermons are profound in thought, but simple and clear. Their 
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message is strong, conservative, yet never merely apologetic. The style 
has the choicest elements of force and beauty; there is little effort at 
oratory in the usual sense of this word. As usual, in the best Scotch 
preaching, the content is strongly Biblical, and the insight into the 
deeper meaning is notable. He uses the topical method more than 
most preachers in Great Britain. We notice in the best modern preach- 
ing a return to the more formal divisions of component parts of the dis- 
course, which have been discarded of late years in the recoil from earlier 
over-reticulation. This aid to clarity and force is conspicuous in this 
preacher. Few finer sermons have been issued of late years. (Imported 


by Scribner, pp. xii, 384. $1.75). 


The discussion regarding the significance of the N. T. term arrifecw 
still retains its vitality. Baptizing, Biblical and Classical, by Clinton D. 
Day, defends the thesis that the Baptists are altogether wrong in claim- 
ing that Sarrifecv meant “to immerse.” It is claimed that this is just 
what it did not mean; that the Greek verb f#darrewv should have been 
used if the Baptist position were the correct one. The author’s conten- 
tion is that Barrifevin the LXX. and N.T. lays no emphasis on the 
mode, but does emphasize the use of water in a symbolic way. The 
argument is well sustained and supported by an imposing array of quota- 
tions. (Jennings and Graham, pp. 239. $1.00). E, E. N. 


It is hardly possible in the space at our disposal to do more than call 
emphatic attention to The Philosophical Basis of Religion, by Professor 
John Watson of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. His general 
philosophical position among the exponents of Idealism is fairly well 
known, as well as his power of clear exposition. This latest work in 
its analytical and constructive parts, as well as in those chapters de- 
voted to sketching the historical development of theological thought, 
is a valuable contribution to idealistic philosophy and represents the 
author’s effort to construct a philosophy of religion which shall hold 
to a monistic idealism free from the errors of both Mysticism and 
Pantheism, and shall make room for a full differentiation of man from 
the universe and the reality of ethical evil, while asserting the immanence 
of God and the unity of all in him. His criticism of the positions of 
Professor James, in the sixth Lecture and in the appended note on the 
pragmatic idea of truth, is an admirable example of fine analysis, 
courteous criticism, and severe condemnation. Professor Watson be- 
lieves in the identity of theology and the philosophy of religion, he is 
convinced of the necessity of a complete revision of current theological 
ideas. In the words of the Preface “these studies may be taken to 
confirm the view, tacitly or expressly maintained in the whole course of 
lectures, that philosophy is a systematic formulation of the national 
principles underlying all experience, and the philosophy of religion is the 
formulation of the single unifying principle which differentiates itself in 
all experience and makes it a coherent whole.” The method of authority 
in theology being worn out there remains only the appeal to rational 


thought. He will try thus by means of what he calls a Speculative or Con- 
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structive Idealism to show how God must be conceived as a self-differ- 
entiating principle relating himself rationally to the world of nature and 
the world of man, the starting point being the essential and ineradicable 
rationality of the universe. This he does by showing the superior 
reasonableness of his view by means of the analysis and criticism of 
other current views and by an exposition of the history of theological 
thought. Before anybody reaches into his wallet that he may fit 
“Hegel” or “ pantheism” to the sling with which he will slay this scheme 
of thought let him read the book. (Macmillan, pp. xxvii, 485. $3.00). 
A. L. G. 


Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization, by Edmund 
Montgomery, may fairly be called a study in Epistemology. It consists 
of two parts, the first historical and critical and the second constructive. 
The critical part is admirably done and is clever in its exposition of the 
difficulties involved in various theories of knowledge. It must be said 
however that there seems to be scant appreciation of such a philosophical 
point of view as that presented by some phases of modern Idealism, 
e.g., that presented by Professor Watson in his book elsewhere reviewed 
in these pages. The constructive part is rather tedious in its repetition 
of criticism and its reiteration of what he believes to be the key to the 
problem of knowledge and its application to various thought processes. 
His conception that the apprehension of reality is inevitably linked with 
the necessary processes of vital functioning, life being conceived in its 
fulness and richness, is a thesis that has in it much of suggestiveness. 
We only wish that this might have been elaborated with more compact- 
ness and simplicity and brought out into greater distinctness. This 
could have been accomplished by greatly reducing the constructive portion 
of his work. His argument loses power by its critical involutions. 
(Putnam, pp. 462. $2.50). hE a: 


In October, 1906, Dr. William Osler, formerly of Johns Hopkins, now 
of Oxford University, delivered the Harveian Oration at the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, taking as his theme The Growth of 
Truth as illustrated in the Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood. 
It is a fascinating monograph, firm in its philosophic grasp, rich in its 
literary allusion, packed, without being lumbered, with scientific fact 
and allusion. It is written in illustration of the truth suggested by Plato 
that the growth of truth moves through the stages of “ acquisition, 
latent possession, conscious possession” and that even conscious posses- 
sion only realizes itself in practical application. The centuries of wait- 
ing between Galen and Harvey before the scientific fact came to con- 
scious possession, and the long waiting before the fact, though made so 
clear, was accepted by the men of medical science, and the ‘yet longer 
delay before the inertia of habit was overcome in the founding of a 
new medical practice—these make an interesting comment on the 
theme of the lecture. The few sentences that sketch the significance of 
nineteenth century science are singularly illuminating. The parallels to 
the development of theological thinking are perilously numerous, and 
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the only safety is declining all. One will get from this pamphlet a 

truer feeling for the whole development of scientific thought from the 

time of the Greeks to the present than from reading many ponderous elab- 

orations of that theme. (Oxford University press, pp. 44. Paper 40 cts.). 
A L @ 


Mr. John Huntley Skrine has written what he calls A Hermit’s 
Epistle to Some who are Without, in which he discusses the problem as 
to What ts Faith. He introduces it with a Salutation and closes it with 
a Valediction by means of which he purposes to environ the book with 
the atmosphere of a quiet country parish in England to which he minis- 
ters, and would suggest that the thought he presents is that which fits 
his life there and the life of the people about him. This same quality he 
preserves throughout the treatise by the introduction of parish scenes 
and parish types of character with whom he converses. He aims thus 
to give to his analysis and argument a simplicity of form and a practical 
intimacy of approach which shall keep it clear from scholasticism and 
pervade it with the breath of personal religion. Consonant with this 
end there is a dainty fastidiousness in the choice of a monosyllabic 
vocabulary, which in the Salutation and Valediction is developed into 
a sort of archaic quaintness of diction that is somewhat strained. 
One is frequently conscious of the effort to make the simple dewdrop 
flash like the diamond. One freely confesses that often the author 
succeeds in producing this effect, though too often one senses that the 
brilliancy comes from a well placed spot light rather than from the 
natural splendor of the morning sun. But the book is a thoughtful one 
and the product of a well trained mind, enriched by full reading and 
held firm to its purpose. The author’s thesis is that Faith is Life, not 
intellectual assent, and is to be tested by life, not simply dissected by logic. 
Even “ Reason is a mode of life, and rational conviction of a truth is 
an experience that we live by that truth... and that Authority also 
is a mode of life, and the sanction of her commands is, that he that doeth 
these things shall live by them.” (p. 236). 

One might call it a fresh and individual elaboration of a religious 
pragmatism, except that such a phrase smacks of the schools rather 
than of the teachings of the Master and the history of the Church,, 
whence are really derived the impulses to his way of thinking. His 
analysis of life as perfected only in the life that loses life, and his ap- 
peal to the witness of the imagination and of the religious consciousness 
in confirmation of his position is especially good. It may appear unjust 
to the originality of the writer’s presentation to call it an argument for 
the trustworthiness and reality of the Christian faith from what it has 
wrought in the life of the individual and in the church and yet it is in 
substance a very fresh presentation of this frequently and persuasively 
employed apologetic. As such it is well suited to the trend of current 
thinking. (Longmans, pp. xvi, 337. $1.60). Ae Ee 


Christian Agnosticism is a posthumous work by the late Professor E. 
H. Johnson of Crozer Theological Seminary. At the time of his death, 
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March 10, 1906, Dr. Johnson left this work completely ready for the 
press with the exception of the last two chapters. Sketches and material 
for these were at hand and they only waited the author’s final arrange- 
ment and elaboration. This material has been brought together and 
arranged by his colleague, Professor Henry C. Vedder, who has also 
supplied a biographical sketch of the author. 

The book appeals to the reader instantly by a certain nervous vigor of 
thought and expression and by the clarity of its logic, the singular apt- 
ness of its condensed illustration and its broad sweep over the field of 
theological literature. It gives one the feeling that he is side by side 
with the fundamental intellectual determinants of a strong man’s think- 
ing, on subjects that touch his inmost life. 

The Author’s Preface tells us that “These pages are not written 
to persuade unbelievers, nor to gratify heretics —if any are still to be 
called by that ugly name — but for the sake of believers in Christianity 
who either feel impelled to search, test, and arrange Christian truth 
to some extent for themselves, or who ought to feel so. To the former 
this book may prove a comfort, to the latter a wholesome disturbance.” 
This fact that it is written by a Christian believer to Christian believers 
must be held steadily in mind during its perusal. The author is of the 
opinion that through the ages of the elaboration of Christian theology 
men have been too prone to “stuff the broken windows of truth with 
worn out guesses,’—to try to know more than is knowable, to confuse 
fundamental facts with inferences from facts, which inferences have 
been predetermined by prejudices, or derived by tortuous logic. What 
is needed is a Christian Agnosticism that will clearly and frankly 
recognize “what is in no wise known, as well as what is fully known, 
which will discriminate unsparingly between what is thoroughly under- 
stood and what is so imperfectly understood that we cannot reason from 
it.’ ... The Voice of agnosticism pure and simple is the voice of 
Thomas, ‘ Unless I see I will not believe’; the voice of Christian agnosti- 
cism is the voice of Paul, ‘Now I know in part.’ We know spiritual 
things with certainty, but we know them imperfectly.” ... On closer 
study of spiritual things we shall find this startling paradox, what 
know best we know least.” (p. 19). He urges that never before has 
there been so much reason, arguing on the basis of the natural world 
and of man, for the conclusion to a Theism. The trouble with theology 
has been that it has busied itself too much with the insoluble problem 
of how God does things. 

The author traverses in successive chapters the field of discussion re- 
specting the final questions concerning Self, Things, God, The Redeemer, 
The Paraclete, The Future, and indicates that with respect to the final 
explanations of Philosophy, Science, and Theology, we must utter our 
Ignoramus, ignorabimus (to use DuBois Reymond’s phrase); while at 
the same time our sense of the inevitableness of a theism and of a 
divine Christ grows more and more assured. And so he brings to con- 
sciousness the truth of his paradox that “ what we know best we know 
least.” The last chapter is on the Modus Vivendi. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the author could not have been spared to give to this 
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climactic chapter the due elaboration in substance and the perfection of 
finished form which it is evident he would have bestowed upon it. Here 
the fundamental assurance is a Theism confirmed to the Christian not 
so much through the examination of its jogical construction as by the 
historical and experiential structure which it supports. “Just as we 
are convinced of the solidity of the foundations of a modern steel build- 
ing from seeing the anomaly of cornice and wall of the upper stories 
hanging in the air with no lower wall to support them, the historical 
and the experiential are mutually verifiable. The historical reality 
looks ever toward the experiential, for the sake of which it exists; and 
the experiential reality never loses sight of the historical, on which it 
depends. .. Christian agnosticism, while it will not pretend to know 
what cannot be known, insists that we veritably know whatever is un- 
equivocally taught by Christian Experience; because spiritual experience 
is the proper method of knowing those historical realities the whole 
significance of which is spiritual.” The author would thus try to free 
the Christian believer from an unwarranted adherence to undemon- 
strable theological tenets, and would put him in a place of security with 
reference to the results of philosophic and scientific speculation on the 
one hand and of historical criticism on the other. There is not a dull 
line in the book and it is exceedingly stimulating to thought. (Am. Baptist 
Publ. Society, pp. xxxii, 301. 90 cts. postpaid). A Ee 


Amid the literature which has been evoked regarding the Virgin 
Birth of our Lord, a place of first importance must be assigned to a 
book by Professor Alexander V. G. Allen, the well-known author of 
“Continuity of Christian Thought” and “Life of Phillips Brooks.” 
He entitles his work Freedom in the Church, and gives to it the 
somewhat extended subtitle, “or, The Doctrine of Christ as the Lord 
hath Commanded, and as this Church hath Received the Same according 
to the Commandments of God.” That subtitle has a remarkable sound of 
confidence, and hardly prepares one for the position which is actually 
assumed in the book. Professor Allen explains in the preface that there 
is “no denial in this treatise of the Virgin Birth. It is accepted as the 
miraculous or supernatural mode by which God became incarnate in 
Christ, as the resurrection and the empty tomb mark the exodus of 
Christ from the world” (p. vii). A perusal of the book shows that 
there are three main topics with which the author is concerned. The 
first is the place which the creed occupies in the life of the Church, 
and especially of the Protestant Episcopal Church. That place seems, 
as Dr. Allen describes it, to be somewhat indefinite. He shows that 
nowhere has the Church insisted upon an official or authoritative inter- 
pretation of the several articles, and that in the church catechism it is 
explicitly said that what is to be “chiefly learned” from the creed 
consists of the simple statements which follow: “ First, I learn to be- 
lieve in God the Father who hath made me and all the world. Secondly, 
in God the Son who hath redeemed me and all mankind. Thirdly, in 
God the Holy Ghost who sanctifieth me and all the people of God.” 
This is the religious substance of the creed on which unity is desired 
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and demanded, the other articles occupying a place which individual 
judgment is allowed to determine. Further, Dr. Allen discusses some of 
the points involved in the history of the various articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. He evidently adopts the theory of its origin expounded and de- 
fended so eloquently by Dr. A. C. McGiffert in his book on the Apostles’ 
Creed. According to this theory, the historical statements inserted in the 
creed were the result of controversies against Gnosticism, and are in- 
tended to insist upon the historical reality of the events concerned with 
Christ— His birth, death and resurrection. The suggestion of this 
range of discussion is that these assertions had only a temporary im- 
portance, and that in other generations their significance may not appear 
to be so essential. In such times, therefore, liberty will naturally be 
demanded in the use of them. When Dr. Allen comes to discuss the 
incarnation itself in the interest of his main topic, the result seems to be 
that, while those who accept the doctrine of the Virgin Birth may well 
seek to connect it with their doctrine of the person of Christ, they 
must not insist that faith in the real incarnation of the Son of God is 
impossible on any other terms. Among others he quotes from Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge certain eloquent sentences of great pertinence at this 
point. Coleridge insisted that he held Jesus to be “a perfect man, and 
by personal union with the Logos, perfect God,” but he insists with great 
fervor that he cannot see why “the having an earthly father should 
be more incompatible with his perfect divinity, than his having an earthly 
mother” (pp. 1-7, 8), which seems, after all, rather a superficial observa- 
tion. The concluding chapter is entitled “ Modern Sensitiveness about 
the Virgin Birth,” and contains much writing which must be taken into 
careful account by those who would reckon with this topic today. On 
the whole, the line of argument seems to suggest once more that various 
conclusions on the problem in hand may be held by those who are 
sincere believers in the incarnation. For those who have to recite the 
creed in public and to include this clause, he makes two suggestions 
which, while they are not original, are adopted as indicating the relief 
of conscience which many desire. He says in the first place that “we 
may return to the original interpretation of the clause, ‘born of the 
Virgin Mary,’ impressing upon our minds as we recite it how it means 
that the Son of God was actually born into this world of a human 
mother,” and the second suggestion is that the three great creeds,— 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian,— should be treated as hymns of the 
church, in the singing or reciting of which, as in all cases where 
the poetic element is confessedly employed, personal interpretations 
should be allowed free play. This brief statement may serve to show 
the interest and importance of the work. One’s only feeling, on a survey 
of Dr. Allen’s position, is that of mild wondering how it is possible to 
consider that if this event occurred it should have no relation of a funda- 
mental kind to the results which are said to flow from it, and how one 
can still maintain his faith in it who is not able with some conviction 
to see and assert its intrinsic connection with that doctrine of the in- 
carnation to which it is so closely related. (Macmillan, pp. xiv, 233. 
$1.50). W. D. M. 
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No one of the theological topics is more deeply affected by the 
atmosphere of current thought than the Christian doctrine of Sin. It 
is, therefore, with some disappointment that one opens a book entitled 
Sin, and written by the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M. A., to find that it has 
almost no reference to contemporary discussions on the origin and nature 
of sin. Its literature is confined almost wholly to patristic, medizval 
and so-called Anglican writers. Its author takes no account even of 
such a work as that by Dr. Tennant of Cambridge, who belongs to his 
own communion and might well be cited as an Anglican writer. So 
iar as Mr. Eck is concerned, such words as Higher Criticism and Evolu- 
tion might never have been used. Alike in his treatment of the Biblical 
material and of the doctrinal theory of sin, he seems untouched by these 
and other great movements of thought. It would be unfair to say that 
the book has no value. It is written in a clear and warm style. It is 
written by a man deeply in earnest about the fundamental Christian ex- 
periences, and he is faithful and frank in dealing with the practical, ex- 
periential aspects of the subject. The work is divided into three parts 
dealing respectively with “Original Sin,” “ Actual Sin” and the “ Way 
of Recovery.” Under the head of Actual Sin some very good paragraphs 
are to be found. It is significant of this lack of method that no real 
definition of sin is attempted until nearly half through the book. The 
nature of it Mr. Eck discusses by the well known method of taking 
the New Testament words successively to express the various elements in 
sin. He has curiously enough two chapters dealing with what ought to 
be regarded as fundamentally one topic, namely the Sin unto Death 
and Eternal Sin. In the third part we find chapters dealing with Pun- 
ishment, Forgiveness, Penitence, Confession, Absolution, the Conflict 
with Sin, the Final Triumph. These topics indicate the author’s general 
ecclesiastical standpoint, and there is nothing new in them. But the five 
appendices contain three on the topics Confession and Absolution, which 
would indicate the enormous importance which he attaches to those forms 
of church work. As a whole the book contributes nothing to the real 
problems of the subject, and, viewed in its best light, as an earnest and 
positive manual for the practical church worker, it would be found of 
most service to those, even within his own communion, who hold posi- 
tions which are by no means the prevalent positions of his brother 
ministers. (Longmans, pp. 241. $1.40). W. D. M. 


Mr. Lyman P. Powell’s book on Christian Science, the Faith and 
the Founder, is on the whole the best and most usable treatise we have 
on the subject. It is divided into about equal portions, the first historical, 
sketching Mrs. Eddy’s life and character and the antecedents of 
Christian Science; the second analytical and critical. Mr. Powell has 
been at great pains to make his work accurate and he certainly means to 
be just. There are elements in both the founder and the faith that make 
it hard to suppress the fires of righteous indignation. An outline of his 
conclusions is fairly represented by his summary of the results to which 
we come by means of “hard reading and honest thinking” when “we 
see the structural weakness of its philosophy, its frequent misrepresenta- 
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tions of the teachings of our Lord, its denial of the limitations of sug- 
gestion in the interests of a grotesque theory, and its insidious attack 
upon the family at the very source even while it inculcates many family 
virtues” (p. 218). These clauses also mark the divisions of the critical 
treatment. On the whole we are in accord with the writer’s presentation, 
His discussion of ‘The Philosophy’ is a little unfortunate in that he 
sets his face to the disproof of spiritual idealism in general and so places 
on Mrs. Eddy’s side many who could be used most potently against 
her. The trouble with Mrs. Eddy as philosopher is not so much that 
she is a spiritual monist denying the reality of matter, as that she is an 
ignorant, illogical, incoherent, anarchic spiritual monist. The author's 
effort to array the doctrine of evolution against pantheism is singularly 
infelicitous from an historical point of view. We do not know just how 
long Mr. Powell has resided in Northampton, but presume it must have 
been only since 1903, he could hardly otherwise have fallen into the 
popular error of, apparently at least, confusing the Edwards Church with 
First Church in that town. (Putnam, pp. xviii, 261, $1.25.) A. Lb. G. 


The Inward Light by Mr. H. Fielding Hall is printed in the form of 
prose, but it is really a religious poem in thought and artistic structure 
Large sections of it can be scanned with metrical accuracy and a con- 
siderable portion of the balance barely falls short of the metrical form. 
Its impulse is the potency and charm that touched the author’s life 
from contact with the Burmese people. Its atmosphere is that of the 
lotus isle. It moves in the mystic’s dreamland where fact and dogma, 
argument and assertion, thought and emotion blend, where an all- 
suffusing calm soothes life, and an all-pervading peace irradiates it. The 
desired effect is cleverly produced by the suggestion that it represents 
the spiritual experience of an Englishman, who, worn with aggressive toil, 
is injured by a fall from his horse and is cared for by Buddhist monks. 
Through a long convalescence and recuperation he is taught the reulity 
of life and of religion. But the personality of this man is kept in the 
background, and only enough of incident is introduced to preserve that 
attitude of receptive quietness characteristic of one to whom the vital 
powers are slowly coming back, under balmy skies. The theme of the 
book is this,—that the essential reality of life for all the world is one. 
The East knew it before Buddha; but Buddha when rightly understood 
brought it to fuller clearness. The same is true of Jesus whose thought 
at root is at one with that of “The Light of Asia.” Ecclesiasticism in 
its occidental and oriental forms has corrupted it. Modern science, with- 
out knowing it, has reasserted it. It is the great truth of one pcwer 
working in the world, working through the individual, to realize its 
own perfections. To submit one’s self to this, to codperate with it, to 
find peace and joy in it,—this is religion, this is philosophy, this is life. 
The book is an effort to occidentalize, by making it universal, oriental 
pantheism. (Macmillan, pp. 228. $1.75). A bs G 


The History and Exposition of the Twenty-Five Articles of Religion of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church by Henry Wheeler, D.D., is sure to be 
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a highly useful book. Dr. Wheeler’s long experience in the Methodist 
ministry and his earlier publications on similar topics well fit him for 
the work. The need of such a treatise is evident from the fact that 
nothing of a similar nature is now in print. A preliminary statement 
gives the derivation of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Anglican Church 
and the occasion which led Wesley to prepare from these the Twenty- 
Five Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This is 
followed by a chapter in which the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Twenty- 
Five are printed in parallel columns and the reasons given why Wesley 
changed or omitted the original articles. -The main body of the book is 
taken up with a careful consideration of each article. Its origin is first 
considered, then its aim and finally the exposition. Dr. Wheeler’s style 
is remarkably clear and concise and his method of treatment is 
logical and illuminating. Wesley did not intend to present a complete 
system of theology in these Articles, yet the main points are covered, 
and Dr. Wheeler’s exposition is such that the reader gets a good view of 
the whole field of systematic theology. The treatment is thoroughly 
conservative. Not only Methodists but ministers of other de- 
nominations would profit by a study of this work. The author has 
a curious preference for the older authorities. For example his 
most frequently quoted commentator is Adam Clarke. His favorite 
writer on the History of Doctrine is Hagenbach. The church his- 
torian most frequently referred to is Mosheim, whose history was 
written more than a hundred years ago. These are all good men, but 
there have been discoveries in these various fields since they wrote. A 
Methodist writer need not depend upon Moshiem when he has such 
men as Hurst and Sheldon in his own denomination. Dr. Wheeler’s 
historical statements are generally accurate. Some slight infelicities 
were noted, for instance his sweeping condemnation of the Anabaptists. 
It is not strictly true that before the eleventh century no author men- 
tions more than two sacraments (p. 279). Pseudo-Dionysius in the 
sixth century, and Theodorus Studita in the ninth, enumerate six sacra- 
ments. Logos, page 75, and filioque, page 114, are misspelled. (Eaton 
& Mains, pp. xiii, 392. $2.00 net). Cc. M. G. 


It is always a matter of much interest to receive a new course of 
Yale Lectures on Preaching. This year the lecturer being a distinguished 
English preacher, Dr. P. T. Forsyth, and notablé also as a theologian, 
his volume creates interest in both spheres. No vehicle could give a 
better opportunity for bringing current discussion out of the academic 
into the practical field than such a course affords. Hence if Dr. 
Forsyth speaks of the Bible, it is of the preacher’s “Charter”; 
if of the “Church,” it is of the preacher’s chief weapon of 
witness and impact; if of “the Age” it is of old or new theology 
as affecting the preacher’s method and message. If he wishes to give 
his views on religious reality, or the modern ethic, or the Atonement, 
or discuss theology, positive or liberal, he is constrained to present them 
all in their practical bearing upon the preacher and his preaching. An 
easy criticism upon this course of Homiletic lectures would be that 
while the captions of the lectures assume this constraint, yet the aim 
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of the lecturer is theological, and that Dr. Forsyth is far more intent 
upon giving his own prophetic note upon theology than upon preaching. 
But this would be to take a captious view of such a wide sweeping dis- 
cussion: for the main burden of the lectures is that the pulpit needs 
a positive note, for the modern mind, and the lecturer must needs be 
theological in his content, just as Dr. Brown, the year before, was 
social in his emphasis. The positive note which the lecturer would 
urge is what he calls religious reality, which is only met by the Realism 
of the Cross. He makes a distinction between “ positive” preaching and 
“liberal” preaching. This is more vital than any classification of “old” 
and “new.” He argues that Christianity as positive involves a “Gospel” 
and “a grace.” The authority of Christ as Redeemer is the final authority 
in this Gospel. The preacher is so to preach that, with the church, he 
may preach the Gospel to the world. The preacher’s place in the church 
is “ sacramental” rather than “sacerdotal.” The real presence of Christ 
crucified is what makes preaching, and preaching is a sacramental act 
prolonging the great Act, mediating it and conveying it. There is a 
certain mystical element in Dr. Forsyth’s phraseology in developing 
his theme which makes it difficult to follow him; but his main conten- 
tion is that the great realities of human sin demand a conception of the 
Atonement which expresses the consummation of God’s holy love; that 
“moral mordancy” is needed to realize the centrality of the Cross, 
which is not a mere influence nor a mere martyrdom, but a decisive and 
creative act of God; that an ethicized theology must emphasize holiness as 
well as love; that the element of judgment cannot be left out; and that 
Christianity as supremely moral appeals to a social age intent upon 
personal and civic righteousness. He holds that certain great elements 
in the Atonement which some are calling “old” are the real demands 
of the new age; and, while holding to the need of certain modern 
phrasing of older concepts, yet Redemption and Propitiation are deep 
rooted not only in the Scriptures but in the conscience and hopes of the 
human soul. The lecturer writes out of his own struggles of thought as 
a scholar, and his own experiences as a preacher, when he comes to this 
definition of Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind. With a Gospel 
centered in the Cross and in Christian experience, Dr. Forsyth is yet 
intent to show that he can still accept, and with calmer certitude, many 
changes and readjustments of modern biblical criticism and ethical per- 
spective; can accept a “minimal creed” if we have a “ maximal faith.” 
A modernized theology can be free from external authority, even that 
of the church; the social idea can rescue personality from individualism; 
many elements of Biblical criticism can be granted without affecting 
the Gospel or the great testimony to sin and redemption; it has no fear 
of practical experience even when it conflicts with certain theories and 
philosophies of faith. He has no controversy with evolution even as a 
dogma, if it submit to the tests of all other dogmas. The passion for 
reality, whether in historic or literary criticism, is to be accepted in 
its modern accent, and is the very thing which the Gospel note is most 
ready to meet. He cannot identify true modernity with ultra liberalism. 
If then the reader is disposed to regard this book as ultra-conservative 
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or charge the author with reverting to views and terminology much 
decried in some quarters, he must yet realize that this is a new sort 
of conservatism, which accepts a great deal of the new, and for that very 
reason holds on to much that is old because morally fundamental and 
spiritually vital. However, the pages of this book which are seemingly 
apologetic, in order to be modern while yet conservative, impress us as 
not the strongest part of the volume. He is sometimes specious in 
his argument rather than convincing. If we understand the author, he 
appears at times to take back with one hand what he gives with the 
other. His apologetic role is not so impressive in these lectures as 
his more positive prophetic note, when he develops his main thesis. 
This is an intensely passionate book. The author feels and speaks deeply, 
at times almost bitterly. He has a caustic pen, and does not hesitate 
to excoriate. He is ironic more frequently than irenic. He will make 
some people “mad.” He is not winsome. He loves to hit and hit 
hard. He is not always fair, though he tries to be. He does not always 
allow proportionate value to certain views which, if not the whole 
truth, are yet helpful to some souls. The style of the lecturer is 
brilliant. He has a marked power of epigram. Epigram generally 
clarifies his thought, but often confuses it. He sometimes sacrifices his 
balance to his pungency. In his heat he is tempted to say more than he 
really means. His sentences are sharp, pointed arrows, and they will 
stick in the memory. 

The message of this book is mightily needed. There is nothing 
uncertain in its trumpet. It recalls this generation to the Cross; an 
ethical note in the Cross for a social and ethicizing age. We have plenty 
of books to fill in lacunae of this prophetic message; plenty to say soft 
things to the times—few enough to hold up the center of Christian 
faith. Whether the reader accept every part of the author’s philosophy, 
or approve the spirit of every sentiment yet he cannot deny the need of 
such a bugle blast in the soft and callow trend of much modern thinking. 


(Armstrong, pp. 374. $1.75). AR M. ° 


Do you know Brierly? Do you read him these days? If not, you 
are missing much that would make life stronger, thought more catholic; 
that would give you a keener sympathy with suffering, and yet a braver 
optimism for a world where God and his truth give measuring lines of 
patience and courage. I do not know, you need not ask, who the author 
is. He may be a minister; he may be a Fellow of some English college; 
he may give himself exclusively to letters, or be actively engaged in 
some business or professional career. We need only be sure that here 
is a man of evident culture, who reads theology old and new; who is 
in keenest sympathy with the burdens and aspirations of his day; who 
has a style as finished as Benson’s, and is yet a far more robust thinker; 
and has much of Chesterton’s insight, without his acerbity. He has the 
most everyday interest in the plainest social problems which confront us, 
and yet never loses that indescribable inner touch with spiritual reality 
which in one sphere makes the philosopher, and in another the mystic. 
As a theologian you cannot label him. He is abreast of the latest views, 
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and yet is not swept away by them. If he accepts fearlessly certain 
points of view, he does not forget all others. Much that he says on 
historical and social questions has the freedom and breadth of a “man 
of the world” in distinction from the specialist, in either field. Though 
a man of the highest literary and scholarly tastes, you feel that yet he 
is able to represent the point of view of the average man who does not 
know or care for its bearing upon his particular school of thought. He 
is suggestive rather than exhaustive in his discussion. Condensed para- 
graphs stimulate thought far beyond his own elaboration. These re 
marks apply to earlier volumes like “ Studies of the Soul”; “ Religion and 
Experience” as well as to this latest Our City of God. This title sug- 
gests Augustine’s “De Civitate Dei.” But he is concerned with the 
word “Our” to intimate the abiding elements of an earlier conception 
and yet to show how for us new and encouraging elements enter our 
ideals. World history as the continuous unfolding of a divine purpose; 
world politics, moralities and economics as being rooted finally in spiritual 
principles; of the state as subordinate to an invisible power that is 
higher than itself — does not all this remain to us not only august and 
venerable, but as essentially valid? Our “Civitas Dei” is humanity 
itself, but not humanity alone. For us, as for Augustine, it is always 
man and God; humanity and the divine power. With us, as with him, 
the ultimate solutions are religious. For theology properly conceived is 
not a shut-up compartment of things, but an all embracing scheme, a true 
scientia scientiarum. In this spirit, he divdes his essays into “ Theo- 
logical,” “ Social,” and “ Personal,’ covering a wide range of funda- 
mental theses. He seems as much at home in one department as another. 
He carries the same charming literary atmosphere and serious moral 
purpose throughout. He has the power of refreshing an old topic by 
a fresh statement of his theme. He effects some results by a flanking 
movement, not so readily carried by a frontal attack. He combines in 
a way, quite unexcelled by modern writers, plain common sense with a 
certain mystical quality. The essays are short; thirty-four in a volume 
of about 300 pages. No enumeration of his topics will give a compend 
of his lines of thought; especially as his captions so freshly stated are 
incommunicable in their contents apart from the reading of the pages. 
Quicken jaded minds, in more conventional reading, by such a writer 
as Mr. Brierly. (Whittaker, pp. 309, $1.40 net). yaa tae 


Those familiar with Dr. Robertson Nicoll as a scholar and as an 
editor will be glad to have this volume of his sermons. After twelve 
years in the ministry, he was physically disabled for public speaking for 
a considerable time. But he has been able to give occasional sermons 
and addresses, some of which have been collected in the volume before 
us. Through the contents of these utterances runs the thought of the 
place and power of sacrifice, giving name to his work, The Lamp of 
Sacrifice. In common with many of the best sermons now preached in 
England and Scotland, Dr. Nicoll’s discourses prove the possibility of 
richest and freshest suggestion from a true exegesis. The reckless fancy 
and inreading of false meaning by the old allegorizing of Scripture is 
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met by the legitimate handling of texts by scholars today, who combine 
the power of inspiration and the fidelity of scholarship. The old saying 
that “Truth is stranger than fiction” is proved often by the rich and 
unexpected resources of the Bible in the hands of a man who allows 
ingenuity and insight to suffuse his exegesis. This volume is a good 
illustration of this method. Most of the sermons here collected were 
preached on special occasions calling for discussion of subjects upper- 
most in the thought of our own day. Hence they will be read with 
unusual interest as coming from a man who has been brought by his 
work into all the larger currents of English church life. His fidelity to 
the great fundamental verities of the gospel is manifest throughout; 
and the strong and simple and Biblical quality of thought and style, even 
when discussing modern problems and conditions and complexities, is 
equally noteworthy. (Jennings & Graham, pp. 395. $1.00 net.) A. R. M. 


As this is the last, so it is the best book by far upon its subject. 
Beck of Tiibingen has discussed exegetically the topic of New Testament 
teaching upon the Ministry in its ideals and purposes. Various English 
writers of late have taken up the subject in theoretical and practical 
discussion. But the German treatise above cited is ill arranged and 
vague in style; and the English books are hampered by the polity bias. 
But here is a book by a scholar of the English Church, Dr. Chadwick 
of Cambridge, who is entirely free from the trammels of polity in his 
treatment, and is as lucid in his style and arrangement of material as 
Beck is obscure. The main points of the book can be apprehended in a 
rapid survey, and yet his suggestions and references will repay months of 
study. The author is as scholarly in his exegesis, as he is modern in 
his appreciation of present church conditions. It seems strange that 
in a book upon The Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul the author should 
leave out of his discussion the Pastoral Epistles. This he does for the 
reasons: Ist, that these epistles demand a volume for themselves, and 
2d, he wishes to study Paul himself at work as a Christian minister; his 
principles and his methods employed rather than his mere injunctions. 
To this end he discusses Paul as a workman in his personality, his in- 
struments, his material and his object: the minister’s conception of him- 
self, of those to whom he ministers; his conception of humanity and 
the fourteen great words Paul uses to express it; an analysis and digest 
of Paul’s charge to pastors at Miletus; his love of souls as expressed 
in the xiiith of Corinthians; his prayers; his conception of preaching; 
his views as to prophecy; and his conception of “ Wisdom” as skill in 
the appropriation and application of his Gospel. These rubrics constitute 
the chapters of a book which contains the fullest, clearest, most up-to- 
date and most fundamental material to be found in any book available. 
Few books, evidently designed to arouse our enthusiasm for Paul, or to 
enhance his authority as a biblical writer, make a deeper impress argu- 
mentatively than this book, which confines itself not to argument, but to 
simple interpretation of ministerial ideals. In doing so, he incidentally 
gives an argument for Paul’s supreme place as a revealer of the highest 
authority, but he also indicates how he is essentially contemporary with 
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the most pressing demands of our own day in its ministerial ideals and 
practices. The method, style, content and conclusions of the book place 
it easily in the front rank of such discussions. (Imported by Scribner, 
Ppp. xxiv, 49. $2.50.) A. R. M,. 


Sermons in Illustration, by Dr. Franklin Noble, is not a discussion of 
illustrations in preaching, as the title might possibly suggest; nor is it 
exclusively a collection of sermons based upon the imagery of texts. 
But it is a collection of full sermon outlines, in which the predominant 
purpose is to present “truth vividly by the use of pictorial expressions 
and narrative illustrations, rather than by topical arguments, or citation 
of evidences.” The imagery or figurative suggestion of texts is carried 
out with admirable results in most of the sermons, but others do not 
lend themselves to this pictorial method, and are more conventional in 
treatment. Excellent as the sermon outlines are, they do not always con- 
form to the challenge of the title of the book for exceptional vividness 
or freshness of presentation. But the majority of the sermons do 
measure up to the intention of the author, and suggest to the reader the 
fresh and concrete possibilities of discussion, which would relieve many 
a mere abstract discussion of a dry and scholastic atmosphere. (E. B. 
Treat & Co., pp. 248. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


Jerry McAuley is a reprint of an old book first published in 188s. 
The book contains the original introduction by Dr. Irenaeus Prime, and 
another by the present editor, Dr. R. M. Offord. The main part of the 
volume consists of Jerry McAuley’s Notes in Autobiography upon which 
other books have relied for their data. This was originally published 
under the title, “ Transformed, or, The History of a River Thief.” The 
further history of his life is continued by other hands, and reminiscences 
by Mrs. Whittemore, A. S. Hatch, and other coadjutors are appended. 
Sketches also of Samuel H. Hadley, John C. Knox and other reformed 
men, who have taken up and carried on the work begun in Water St. 
and the Cremorne Mission are also found in this volume. It is perhaps 
the most comprehensive story of this great work that has yet appeared. 
Especially valuable are the autobiographic sketches from McAuley’s own 
experiences in the specific cases of conversion and reform told in his 
own language. New editions of this story should be made periodically 
to keep each new generation in touch with one of the most remarkable 
stories of divine grace in modern times. (Am. Tract Society, pp. 304. 
$1.00. ) A. R. M. 


If all the issues of “The Art of Life Series,” edited by Edward 
Howard Griggs, prove to be of the same quality as the two already at 
hand, there will be added to our literature a very interesting body of 
essays. The purpose of the series, the editor tells us, “is to bring 
together chapters of vital thinking on the immediate problems men and 
women must face in the supreme art of living.” The first is by the editor 
on The Use of the Margin. So much has been written and well written 
on the use of the minutes that are about the edge of regular work that 
it would hardly seem as if anything new could be said. Mg. Griggs 
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has not said anything exactly new; but he has said some exceedingly 
good things exceeding well and in a vigorous way that stimulates with- 
out appalling. Mr. Earl Barnes has contributed an essay on Where 
Knowledge Fails. In it he pitilessly analyzes many of the things men 
feel cocksure of and brings to clear expression many queries which many 
people in our age are semi-conscious of, in order to lay a strong emphasis 
on the validity of Faith, resting, to be sure, on cumulative experience, as 
a working principle in a rationally lived life. Not faith in a completed 
knowledge, but faith in a reality, finally of God and Immortality, which 
is held as real; but as yet, and always, undefined. A reality which waits 
for and is plastic to whatever of knowledge may be attained by man. It 
represents a way of approach to modern problems of thinking that will 
prove invigorating to many minds. (Huebsch, pp. 64 and 60. 50 cts. 
each. ) : A Ee GS 


Three volumes of biographical sermons have recently come from the 
press of the Methodist Book Concern, two of them on Men of the Old 
Testament, Cain to David and Solomon to Jonah, the other on Men of 
the New Testament, Matthew to Timothy. The authors of the sermons 
are all, we believe, British scholars, some of them men of international 
reputation. In this fact we have an indication of the value of the sermons, 
which are earnest, practical and evangelical, not speculative or critical. 
(Jennings and Graham. $1.50 each.) Bm. N 


Dr. Herbert B. Turner, the chaplain of Hampton Institute, whose 
excellent church hymnal, “Church Hymns and Tunes,” was noted by us 
some months ago, has supplemented that book by another, called Hymns 
and Tunes for Schools, intended both for Sunday Schools and for other 
schools, so far as a strongly evangelical hymnal can be used. This 
collection has the same fine qualities as its predecessor—a sure and in- 
telligent selection of really valuable materials, both in the hymns and in 
the tunes, a rational classification and arrangement, and a conspicuously 
successful typographical presentation. In all, there are about three 
hundred hymns included. Pains has been taken to present a sufficient 
number of those that are in universal use in the churches, so that the 
youth may be led to know a large selection of standard selections; but 
there is also a careful inclusion of others that are more especially 
juvenile. At the end are several hymns and songs for little children, 
and a few short responsive readings. (A. S. Barnes & Co., pp. 334. 
50 cts.). W. S. P. 


The Union Prayer-Mecting Helper contains in vest-pocket size, pri- 
marily for the use of the layman, the Topics, with brief notes on them, 
which are from month to month elaborated in the “ Homiletic Review.” 
Rightly used it should be of no little service to the earnest spirit. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. pp, 128. 25 cts.) 

The first and third volumes of the Gibb Memorial Series (Leyden: 


E. J. Brill, 1905-1907) have already been noticed on these pages. It is a 
matter of special gratification that the fourth and fifth volumes also 
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have appeared. The fourth is the translation into English by Dr. Margo- 
liouth of Oxford of a portion of Jurji Zaydan’s History of Islamic Civili- 
zation, covering the period of the Ummaxads and ’Abbasids. The past 
generation has witnessed a wonderful and steady progress in the arche- 
ology and ancient history of Western Asia. The time is coming when 
the medieval history of the same land will claim also its share of 
scholarly interest. Then we shall need carefully and diligently to sift 
all the native sources, Byzantine, Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, Iberian, etc. 
Any reliable effort to bring these within easy reach of the investigator 
cannot be valued too highly. 

Volume V is a revision by Prof. M. J. Gosje (University of Leyden) 
of William Wright’s edition of the Arabic text of the Travels of Ibn 
Jubayz (publ. in Leyden, 1852). The manuscript used in both cases is 
in the University Library in Leyden; the present edition gives the 
variants in foot-notes. It is printed in a rather small but legible and 
pleasing type. The author was a Spanish Moor of great learning. He 
lived in the second half of the twelfth century and was the secretary of 
the governor of Grenada, the prince Abu Said. To sever his relations 
with his somewhat capricious and wine-loving master, the pious Ibn Jubayz 
undertook a pilgrimage to Mecca and left in this book the description of 
his journey, a short portion of which concerning Sicily has been twice 
translated into French and published. It would be very desirable to see 
the whole of the travels put into a European dress by some able Abrabic 
scholar. - 26 35. Az 














CAREW LECTURES. 


The Carew Lectures for the year were delivered by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, Mr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Ph.D. The personality of the man, the character of 
the theme, and the skill and richness of treatment made them of 
great interest to a wide audience. While in the city Dr. Brown 
also accepted an invitation of the State Board of Education to 
address teachers and others interested in educational themes in 
the hall of the General Assembly in the State House. 

We give below abstracts of the first, second and fourth lec- 
tures, and print the third lecture in full among the contributed 
articles. 


I 
THE AGE AND THE AGES. 


In speaking before the members of an educational institution 
which is chiefly concerned with religion, one would naturally 
turn to the broad common ground and the debatable frontiers 
of religion and education. In one way and another, the relations 
of these twain to each other have been discussed from the earliest 
Christian ages. Yet the question keeps reappearing in new forms. 
It is a new question for the twentieth century. 

A good deal of the misunderstanding of one man by other 
men or of one party by an opposing party, in this matter as in 
others, is a misunderstanding with reference to the time element. 
In religion we are dealing with eternal interests, and it is not 
surprising that temporal considerations should get out of per- 
spective in the discussion. Of course it will be understood that 
when I speak of eternity I do not mean simply a longer time, 
but rather a different aspect of existence —the permanent be- 
cause the absolute of existence. Religion is related to public 
education in this age somewhat as prophecy has been related to 
the organized life of the church. The most of the prophecy that 
has arisen in the church has failed to find lodgment in its per- 
manent body of doctrine and ritual. It has been in part a 
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quickening spirit and exercise, in part a breeder of unprofitable 
dissension, in part a lasting and invaluable addition to the treas- 
ures of sacred wisdom. So religion as related to education in 
this age is quickening, disrupting, enriching. In an unusual 
degree, its message, in this age, is awaiting the slow process of 
testing, of examination, or rather, of an unparalleled re-examina- 
tion. In part it is still so far removed from common agreement 
that it can not be accepted as part of a publicly adopted body of 
doctrine. And even those among us who are most confident of 
its ultimate triumph, recognize also those limitations in the social 
nature of our people, which render it unwise to force its teaching 
upon the people’s schools. 

The reason, then, for the secular character of common school 
education in this age, is that this is an age of sectarianism in the 
church. It is on this ground that many deeply religious men 
hold that the secular form of education is imperative for the 
public schools of this age. 

The age of sectarianism is an age in which, beyond any pre- 
vious age, men have been moved by a conviction of duty to 
inquire into the grounds of their faith, even when that duty 
carried them against apparent obligations with which their deep- 
est sentiments and loyalties were engaged. 

The making of world-unity in education is one of the works 
through which this age shall make its impress on the ages that 
shall follow. No less vitally, it may appear, this age of sectarian 
division in the history of the church may be an age necessary 
to a realization of all that is highest in the church’s mission on 
earth, an age which may enjoy a peculiar and unprecederited 
glory in the history of the Kingdom of God among men. 


II 
THE RIsE OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Each of the great capital institutions of human society may 
be regarded as having an educational aspect. This is true of 
the family, of the Church, of civil government, of industrial 
societies. The development of our modern systems of instruction 
has been marked by certain great changes of relationship among 
the institutions concerned. It has been commonly noted that 
public education in Europe during the Middle Age is carried 
on almost exclusively by the Church. As Geffcken has remarked: 
“Her schools were the sole avenues to knowledge.” During 
the renaissance of learning in Europe, the universities passed 
through many vicissitudes as far as their system of administra- 
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tion was concerned. Their instruction and their clientage were 
of a certain universal sort which made their subjection to mere 
diocesan authorities appear incongruous. The upshot of endless 
controversies was that the universities came to be in some special 
manner under the direct patronage of the Pope. But they sus- 
tained also civil relations of great importance, which took them 
outside of the merely local jurisdiction of the municipal authori- 
ties. As in spiritual matters they stood in direct relations with 
the head of Christendom, so in temporal things their rights 
and privileges were derived directly from the sovereign — the 
king or the emperor as the case might be. 

A deeper and more pervasive interest in education appeared 
with the greater Revival of Learning. From an ecclesiastical, 
as from many another, point of view, the most vital aspect of the 
Renaissance was the Protestant Reformation. In the main 
current of this movement we find, not mere revolt against existing 
institutions, but a mightly force directed toward the remolding 
of those institutions to make them meet new needs and new 
ideals. The resulting changes could not fail to affect most 
deeply all institutions for instruction. 

It is charged by Catholic writers that the main educational 
outcome of the Protestant movement was the transfer of educa- 
tional control from the Church to the state. There is a large 
measure of truth in this charge. Yet it is not to be supposed 
that modern school systems came at once into being upon the 
change of the states of Northern Europe from the Catholic to 
the Protestant faith. The new organization grew out of the 
old. 

The earlier school systems having been part and parcel of 
the episcopal system in the Church, *the new educational move- 
ments were conditioned by the changes which took place in the 
ecclesiastical establishment. 

The example of the Roman Empire had shown that education 
was a possible field for state agency. The long history of 
ecclesiastical control down to the time of the Reformation greatly 
obscured this fact. Many sincerely believed that schools could 
be managed and maintained only by the Church. If men had 
not come to serious theological differences, the medizval system 
would probably have continued to the present time. Institutions 
of education began little by little to be detached from exclusive 
ecclesiastical control. But they did not show at once a marked 
tendency to assume an independent position. Rather, they 
gravitated toward the state. The state, which had seen its 
spiritual unity lost with the growth of non-conformity, began 
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to comprehend the possibility of recovering that unity in a com- 
mon system of education. 

The schools of the people have pushed upwards into higher 
ranges of education. The higher institutions have drawn nearer 
to the schools of the people in sympathetic appreciation and help- 
fulness. Education in the modern age, and particularly within 
the past century, has been assuming a position of essential in- 
dependence, in that it has framed one great coherent organ for 
educational service, part being joined to part in common re- 
cognition of one single and transcendent responsibility. 


IV 
THE NEWER RELATIONS OF EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 


The strongest tie that binds our modern education into that 
unitary world-institution that we see today, is the tie of moral 
conviction. With the moral element as the uppermost fact in 
public education and in those modes of human activity which 
lie nearest to education, it becomes a reasonable inquiry whether 
it is not the uppermost fact in our whole civilization, and the 
uppermost fact even in the religious part of our civilization. If 
this be so the newer relations of education and religion appear 
not as a formal and institutional connection but as a moral con- 
nection —the relation arising from their common participation 
in a work for the advancement of the moral life. 

The moral emphasis of our age is partial, as the attitude of 
other ages has always been less than universal. In this age as 
in all ages, it is necessary that some aspiring spirits shall keep 
up the immemorial endeavor to grasp the whole round of truth 
in philosophy, the whole roumd of the purpose of God in theology. 
They must endeavor steadily to keep the moral trend from 
degenerating into an emotional trend, unweighted with ideas. 
But in the main, the work cut out for this age is, we may guess, 
to carry the moral view of the world a little further than it has 
been carried before, to do a work in morals that will not have to 
be done again. And there is abundance of ideas to be worked 
out in their moral bearings, even on that plane of natural science 
which is the ground of unity in the thought of this age. In fact, 
the scientific bearings of morals, the relationship of ethical judg- 
ments to those verifiable laws of life which appeal so strongly 
to this age, these are subjects for the severest thought and in- 
vestigation. And such examination of the grounds of the moral 
life, while it falls far short of the ultimate reaches of theology 
and philosophy, may stamp the moral striving of this age with 
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a peculiar thoughtfulness, and offer ample security against the 
danger of over-emotionalism. 

In its sectarian divisions, the religion of the modern world 
has given free play to the effort to reach for every man that view 
of divine truth which shall be real to him. The great sectarian 
wave in the history of the Church has now lasted for something 
like four centuries. It may last for centuries more. But already 
its crest is past. It is a receding wave. The churches are 
emerging from their sectarianism through their new emphasis 
upon those same moral elements that science, art, and democracy 
are emphasizing. We can hardly doubt that the dominance of 
these moral elements at once in religion and in those other com- 
manding human interests, is the main hope of spiritual unity in 
our modern peoples or in our modern world-civilization. From 
this it would appear that public education may best contribute 
to the health of religion in this age by a steady loyalty to its 
allies in democracy, art and science; and that religion may best 
consolidate its forces and gird up its power to serve this present 
age by making those allies of education its own allies. 

3ut the fact is not to be forgotten nor ignored that through 
all division the Church has continued to be the bearer of the 
great organic conceptions of the higher life. Democracy reaches 
its greatest moral elevation in the doctrine of human brother- 
hood. More organic because more fundamental than this is the 
religious conception of the fatherhood of God. Science and art 
are concerned with the goodness and beauty of truth. Here 
again the most organic and fundamental conception is that which 
holds the ultimate truth to be personal and unitary, a truth which 
it knows as God. 


During the week beginning February 29, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 
was in Hartford at the invitation of the Seminary and of the ministers 
of the city. He gave public addresses in the evenings and on the after- 
noons of Monday, March 2, and Thursday, March 5, conferences were 
held with ministers of the towns readily accessible to Hartford. These 
conferences were somewhat of the nature of a “retreat” and proved to 
be of high spiritual value to all who were in attendance. On the after- 
noons of Tuesday and Wednesday conferences were held with the stu- 
dents alone which left a deep impression. 


The Day of Prayer was observed by the Seminary as usual, with the 
morning chapel participated in by faculty and students, followed by 
prayer meetings by the students in groups. In the afternoon reports were 
made as to the religious life in various colleges from which the students 
came and an earnest and impressive address by Dr. A. Z. Conrad of the 
Park Street Church, Boston. 
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During the winter, in’addition to the Carew Lectures, addresses have 
been given by Dr. Christie on the work of St. Paul’s Institute in Tarsus 
and the character of the field in which it is situated; by Rev. Joel Ives 
of the Home Missionary Society of Connecticut, who spoke on Work 
among the Foreigners of New England; by Rev. Jesse F. Smith, ’99, 
a missionary of the Baptist Board in Burmah, who described the work 
in that country with the aid of lantern slides; and by Dr. Edgar J. Banks, 
who gave an illustrated lecture describing the excavations at Bismya; 
and by Dr. McComb of the Emmanuel Church, Boston, describing the work 
that is being done there in psychic healing. 


Less formal addresses have been given to the Student Association by 
Rev. Mr. Papazian of Turkey; by Mr. Douglas, home missionary of Ohio; 
by Mr. Twichell of Hartford; by Mr. H. H. Spooner, on Temperance; by 
Dr. Zwemer, Mr. Staub and Mr. Taylor of Africa in connection with 
Volunteer Movement; by Mr. S. O. Raymond of the Connecticut Bible 
Society, and by Mr. F. S. Brewer, ’94, of Palmer, Mass. These informal 
addresses give the students an opportunity to touch in many directions 
the life of the churches and the experiences of pastors in a way that 
proves of great value. 


For a good many years now it has been the custom of the students 
to celebrate Washington’s Birthday by giving to their friends some sort 
of an entertainment. These have always been pleasant occasions and 
have from year to year manifested a remarkable diversity. This year 
the students issued a remarkably cleverly gotten up invitation and pro- 
gram to an “Olde Folkes Concerte” for Friday, February 21. The 
performance even more than fulfilled the anticipations aroused by the 
announcement. The costuming was excellent, the performers kept con- 
sistently in character, the “ grinds” were good-natured. Among so many 
star performers praise has to be indiscriminate, though a word of special 
commendation is deserved by those who counterfeited feminine parts, 
and by the “ Tymeist, Philemon Phyddle,” on the way in which he had 
trained his pupils. 

The “Concerte” was introduced with the following prologue by 
Howard Arnold Walter of the Senior Class. 


PROLOGUE TO YE OLDE FOLKES CONCERTE 


Ladies and gentlemen of the twentieth century: — 


We give you greetinge, one and alle, 

Unto y® ancient concerte halle. 

From carking care your minds release, 

From thoughts of books, or bonnets, cease; 
And let your fancy travel back 

Adown y® long and lengthening track, 
Whereon y® babes, at every stage, 

Are wiser than their grandams sage, 

Until you reach those days of olde 

When maids were prim and menne were bolde. 
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Aye, stern and bolde those Godly menne, 
Yet were there mirthful spirits thenne — 
Coquettes to flirt, gallants to fool; 

And in y® weekly synging school — 
Center and soul of village life — 
Simpers as well as songs were rife. 

In those crude days, ere Heaven had planned 
A Damrosch or a Sousa’s band, 

Musick had yette its charm divine 

To soothe, inspirit, and refine. 

And here, this night, your eye and ear 

Ye ancient school shall see and hear. 


Behold y® tymist, kind and grave, 

And at his beck y® faithful slave. 

Note well y® doughty cavalier, 

Ye farmer elde, whose leaf is sere. 

Ye sentimental youth observe, 

Ye doctor who doth bleed and carve. 
Admire y® parson dignified, 

Ye hardy woodsman at his side: 

And watch with smiles, nor deem so badde 
Ye anticks of y® little ladde. 

Upon y® maidens, fond and fair, 

Full long we trust you will not stare; 

But if you shied a furtive glance 

*Twould be a venial circumstance; 

And who that on their charms should gaze 
Could well withholde his words of praise? 
Thus boy and girl and man and maid 
Upon y® benche wille be arrayed: 

And if you find them fair to view, 

If their appearance pleaseth you, 

’Twill seem a pleasure milde and meek 
When you have heard them synge and speake. 
And so, kinde friends, or kith and kin, 
Ye synging school wille now biginne. 
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At the beginning of the year JoHN O. Barrows, ’63, who is in his 
seventy-fifth year, withdrew from his active pastorate over the First 
Church in Stonington, Conn., which he has served faithfully for fifteen 
years. He will continue to preach from time to time, however, as op- 
portunities occur. 


In the Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati) for January 22d and 
29th are two clear and temperate papers by Dwicut M. Pratt, ’80, on the 
somewhat intricate problem of “ The Bible in the Public Schools,” which 
embody careful study and reflection. 


ArtTHuR F. SKEEL, ’81, under whose ten years’ ministry the First 
Church at Painesville, O., has grown to a membership of over five hun- 
dred, has recently been called to the pastorate of the church at Olivet, 
Mich. 


After four years in the church at Rochester, Minn., CHARLEs H. 
Curtis, 86, has accepted a call to become assistant pastor of the People’s 
Church in St. Paul. 

Harry C. ApAMS, ’89, received at Christmas a special gift in recogni- 
tion of the completion of ten years of service in the First Church at 
Danvers Center, Mass. 


Rosert J. Barton, 89, until recently pastor at Greensboro, Vt., has 
accepted a call to Cambridge, in the same state. 


At the installation in January of Frank N. MErRIAM, ’QI, as pastor 
of the Belleville Church at Newburyport, Mass., following RicHARD 
Wricut, ’90, the sermon was preached by Professor Epwarp E. Nourse, 
’g1, and the installing prayer was offered by Dr. JaMEs L. Barton, ’85. 

Haic ADADOURIAN, 93, for the past four years at West Tisbury, Mass., 
has agreed to remove to the church at Orleans in the same state. 


GeorGcE E. JOHNSON, ’95, who has been for many years Superintendent 
of Schools at Lowell, Mass., has gone to Pittsburgh, Pa., to take charge 
of an extensive enterprise, inaugurated by the women’s clubs of the city, 
known as “The Playground: Association”—a work in which his long 
experience in dealing with school children will be of value. 


We venture to think that the issue of The Congregationalist for 
February 1 contained no article more interesting or rememberable than 
that by CHartes A. Branp, ’98, entitled “The Mammoth,” indicating, 
among other things, how clearly he began to prepare for his present edi- 
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torial responsibilities in our Publishing Society somewhat over twenty 
years ago. 

At Christmas time the church at Baraboo, Wis., where Louis A. 
GoppARD, ’OI, is pastor, celebrated its sixtieth anniversary with appropriate 
services. 

IrviNG H. CuILps, 03, who has been pastor at Benson, Vt., since his 
graduation, has accepted a call to Deerfield and West Deerfield, Mass. 

Rocer A. DuNnLap, ’03, in his work at Paterson, N. J., has had con- 
spicuous success in organizing useful clubs of boys and girls, as well as in 
building up interest in the church on the part of the men of the parish. 

AsuLey D. Leavitt, ’03, of Willimantic, Conn., whose call to the 
South Church in Concord, N. H., was noted in our last issue, has ac- 
cepted and is already at work in his new field. 

DANIEL R. KENNEDY, ’05, who has been settled at Needham, Mass., 
since his graduation, now becomes pastor at Suffield, Conn. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





The Passing Protestantism and Coming 


Catholicism 
By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
Pastor of First Congregational Church, New Haven 


An eloquent and highly suggestive statement of the causes of the failure of 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism to meet the needs of the day, and of the 


strong hopes of u united Christian Church for the near future. 
$1.00 net. Post-paid $1.10 


The Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles 


Compared 
Edited by MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS, 
with notes and bibliograghy 
The three essays awarded the prize offered by Miss Gould on this subject. 
They are the only popular and accurate presentation of the history of the 


English Bible, with special reference to the Catholic and revised versions. 
$1.25 net. 


‘The work far outranks all others on the subject.”—7he Outlook. 


Ecclesiastes 
By PROF. GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


A new volume in the International Critical Commentary. An able and 
scholarly commentary in which, while discussing clearly and impartially the 
various modern interpretations of the book, Professor Testes quotes his own 
authoritative and conservative views. The work contains two series of notes, 
one for ordinary students of the Bible and one for technical scholars. 

$2.25 met (Postage extra). 


Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude 
By EDWARD AUGUSTUS GEORGE 


Brilliant sketches of the life and writings of a number of men of broad and 
tolerant views in that most bigoted century. These men are Hales of Eton, 
Chillingworth, Browne, Whichcote, Taylor, More, Baxter, and Smith. 

$1.25 net. Post-paid $1.35 


A New Dictionary of the Bible 
Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 
Complete in One Volume. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The editor of this one-volume dictionary of the Bible, Dr. James Hastings, 
is the editor of the five-volume dictionary which has been recognized by 
scholars as the greatest work of its kind ever published. This new book is not 
in any way an abridgement of the larger dictionary. It is entirely new from 
cover to cover, and every article has been written especially for this work. 
The leading scholars of the world have been chosen as the authors of the 
articles, every one of which is signed, a feature that makes the book more 
interesting and more authoritative. This will be, for many years to come, the 
Standard One-Volume Dictionary of the Bible, unapproached in completeness, 
reliability, and thoroughness. Sold by subscription. Price, $5.00 net. 


The Canon and Text of the New Testament 
By CASPAR RENE GREGORY 
$2.50 net. 


‘*A book with which every Biblical scholar must become familiar.” 
—Congregationalist. 


‘‘It is a complete summary of all that modern investigation has 
discovered.”— The Sun, N. Y. 
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